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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 
eee 

The Twins (Gemini) rule the month of May, 
according to the notions of ancient astronomers. 
The constellation is marked by two very bright 
stars, Castor and Pollux, named from twin 
brothers of renown in Greece, the latter of 
whom greatly excelled in boxing, as his brother 
did in horsemanship. Thus strength and skill 
are properly symbolized by the sign Gemini. 
Nowhere do they more need to be associated 
than in the cultivation of the soil. Until with- 
in a comparatively recent period, almost the 
only skill developed on the farm was that of 
mere handicraft, and he was counted a good 
farmer who could strike a straight and well fin- 
ished furrow, swing the scythe deftly, and read- 
ily perform other mechanical operations in ag- 
ricultural labor. But the fertilizing tide of im- 
provement has quickened the growth of ideas 
in this sphere, as elsewhere, and the present style 
of the best farming gives full scope to the high- 
est ability of mind, as well as skill of hands. 
The operations needing attention the present 
month are too numerous to allow of the full dis- 
cussion which this topic invites, and we pass to 
the notice of more pressing practical matters. 


Work for the Farm, Barn, and Stock Yard. 


At this season, work accumulates faster than 
it can be done, as a general rule. A week of 
rain puts every thing back, and then the sun 
and wind dry the soil and push forward vege- 
tation so that many a farmer gets nervous and 





half sick, worrying over unavoidable delays. 
Any man who has two or three teams, and as 
many as four or five hands to keep employed, 
may well spare himself much physical labor 
while he plans for the constant diligent employ- 
ment of his men and teams. If every laborer 
knows exactly what is expected of him, that 
an account of his time is kept, and that his wast- 
ed hours and minutes count to his discredit, if 
not tothe decrease of his wages, he will be 
very likely to be a better and more faithful ser- 
vant. The amount of labor accomplished un- 
der a systematic plan, (according to which the 
work not only of each day but of each man and 
team ‘is laid out in general a week ahead, as 
we know to be the case on some farms,) is much 
greater than when the farmer plans his day’s 
work during the evening beforehand, or perhaps 
defers it until after sunrise in the morning. 


Barn-yards ought to be so drained that all the 
wash may be saved, not by leading it out upon 
some piece of grass, but so that the liquid may 
be used for wetting the manure heap, or for wa- 
tering the vegetables of the garden, or for dis- 
tribution by means of some sort of watering 
cask, over grass, grain, or root crops in the field. 
Strong fences, clean sheds, and tidy tool houses 
ought to surround the barn-yard, and every 
preparation should be made for making and say- 
ing manure in the very best condition for use. 

Barometer.—This instrument closely watched, 
taken in connection with accurate observations 
of the winds, clouds, etc., is a great help to the 
farmer in prognosticating changes of weather, 
and may be relied upon independently of other 
“sions” to give notice of sudden and violent 
showers coming unexpectedly on pleasant days. 


Beans.—See article on field beans on page 138. 


Bees.—Bee-keepers of course read the excel- 
lent hints given under the head “ Apiary” (page 
182 in this number) and others will usually find 
their perusal both interesting and profitable. 


Bones should never be wasted on a farm or by 
any one having even a square-rod garden-spot. 
Throw them into heaps with a mixture of horse 
manure, and suffer the whole mass to ferment. 


Broom Corn.—Plant the dwarf variety if it 
can be procured. See the article on page 138. 


Buildings.—Decaying matter in contact with 
the timbers or boarding of buildings causes de- 
cay to commence, which continues to progress 
after the first cause has been mainly removed. 


Cabbages.—Sow for main crop, Flat Dutch, 
Drumhead, or Stone Mason, in good garden soil. 
The crop pays at 14 cents per head as feed for 
stock ; 2 to 5 cents is the market price. An ex- 
cellent crop for reclaimed swamp land, newly 
cleared wood land, or soil rich in vegetable mold. 


Carrots.—Sow early, in well prepared soil. Look 
at “Notes” in former numbers, and page 108 
last number for estimate of value and culture. 





Cattle, Cows, Calves, etc.—Give the pasture a 
good start before turning stock upon it. The 
grass makes roots and strengthens itself to en- 
dure the drouths of summer at this time, and a 
week’s feed taken too soon now, is paid for by 
short pasturage, and likely enough many barren 
spots before September. Keep up the flow of 
milk by feeding roots if possible, perhaps rye 
as soon as a good swath can be mown, cut-feed, 
straw, or stalks, sprinkled with corn meal or 
oil cake, or in some other way. “Spare the 
calves.” The high prices of butter, cheese, 
milk, etc., will tempt many farmers to “deacon” 
their calves, to the detriment of the herd and to 
their own sorrow two years hence. Get them 
as soon as possible accustomed to do without 
milk, or take only skimmed milk. Calves should 
have access to a variety of feed; sweet hay, 
clover, oat and pea straw, are a good variety, and 
a few oats will be relished, before grass starts. 


Chimneys.—Burn them out on some rainy day. 


Clover.—Good success has been met with 
where clover has been sown after the ground is 
thoroughly settled and warm. More seeds are 
said to germinate and a better set to be obtained. 


Cotton.—In congenial latitudes, sow as soon as 
the ground can be put in order. At the North, 
sow in protected beds, or under gauze frames; 
transplant like tobacco when there is no longer 
danger of frost. Ifsowed early in May, it may 
be transplanted in 4 or 5 weeks. Soak the seed 
in brine and roll in ashes and plaster. Occa- 
sional waterings with liquid manure are desira- 
ble at the North, to force a rapid growth. 


Corn.—See articles on pages 137, 188 and 147, 
Some of the improved cultivators and horse- 
hoes will save nearly all the hand labor. 


Dairy.—See article on “ Soiling Dairy Cows,” 
page 141. Some good business men from each 
dairy neighborhood should this season look into 
the operation of: 1st. The Associated Cheese 
Dairies, and Cheese Factories.—2d. Borden’s 
plan of condensing milk.—8d. Some plan of as- 
sociation for butter-making. Keep good cows. 


Draining.—Never lose sight of the advan- 
tages which thorough draining brings with it; 
and plan all changes and /culture with a view 
to a systematic withdrawal of the water from 
the subsoil at the earliest opportunity. 

Flax.—See article in April Agriculturist, page 
110. It is often sown to advantage any time 
during the present month, but better earlier. 


Fences.—-During this month prepare the ground 
for line fences, and transplant deciduous hedge 
plants, such as the Osage Orange, the Thorn 
Locust, the Buckthorn and native thorns. 

Grain Fields, if backward, may be encouraged 
by a good dusting with plaster, and by applica- 
tion of Chili sdltpeter, or sulphate of ammonia. 
See note in another place on liquid manure. 


Hedge Rows and Fence Corners.—If you disturb 
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these nurseries of weeds at this season, your stock 
of certain vile cor‘s may run out. But if all brush 
and weeds be cut up clean, the ground plowed and 
planted with potatoes, with no manure but lime 
plowed in and, perhaps, ashes in the hill, and if 
it be kept well tilled until the vines cover the 
ground, the weeds will be very likely to disappear. 

Hemp.—Sow 1 bushel to 5 pecks of heavy, bright, 
jast year’s seed to the acre, on good wheat soil ; 
harrow in and roll. It is better to sow in drills if 
the soil be smcoth, particularly if you are belated. 
For seed, hemp is best sown in hills about 31¢ to 4 
feet apart. About a dozen plants should start in 
each hill, which thin to 3 or 4 thrifty plants, and 
after blossoming, to 1 or 2 good female plants. 

Horses.—Do not let young mares or spirited ones 
in foal and near their time run together, lest in 
play they over-exert themselves. Give generous 
fare, but not corn or corn meal alone; steamed 
oats, bran, or shorts wet up are preferable. When 
the foal is dropped, a bran mash may be given, and 
a feed of oats and good hay ad libitum, unless grass 
is abundant. If the mare be at pasture, either pro- 
vide protected shelter, or bring her to the stable, 
when cold storms threaten. The weather of the 
last of the month is usually favorable for castra- 
tion of yearlings, or two-year-olds—an operation, 
however, unnecessary in some cases, which we 
deprecate for farm horses and for those required 
for army use. Much of the courage, endurance, 
and power of the horse is lost in the gelding. 

Trrigation.—Its advantages are second only to 
those of draining, and in combination with it its 
effects are astonishing. Study to secure means for 
establishing a partial, if not thorough system. 

Inwerne.—Sow in drills on good soil (old corn 
ground), underdrained, or with an open sub-soil. 
Weeds must not be allowed to smother or stint the 
growth of the young plants the first year. On rich 
land the cropof hay is immense,—4 to 6 tons from 
three or four cuttings and nearly equal to clover hay. 

Manure.—Turn every thing corruptible to ac- 
count. Lead road washings upon land adjoining, 
and provide for its extensive distribution. Liquid 
Manure.—The valuable of soluble manure dissolv- 
ed in much water and applied by irrigation or 
sprinkling to the grass crop is very great. Set a 
tank or cement cistern in the barn-yard which will 
catch the wash of the yard and receive other sup- 
plies of water if needed. Provide pump and 
sprinkling cart for distributing it. Bring to the re- 
quired strength by pumping it over and allowing it 
to leach through a manure heap, or by diluting with 
water. Distribute freely over grass in any weather. 

Mowings.—The grass crop is worth in the aggre- 
gate much more than any other staple product of 
the United States. Use every means to increase it. 
Light dressings of salt, ashes, plaster, bone dust, 
refuse saltpeter, liquid manure, ete., often add 
greatly to the crop. 

Oats.—It is seldom desirable to sow oats after the 
first week in May. If they must be sown late, sow 
two bushels of peas to the acre with them, and cut 
and cure the whole for fodder if the oats fill poorly. 

Onions.—See notes in April and in Onion book. 

Peas.—See the article on page 107, in last number. 

Parsnips.—Sow for field culture in rich, deep soil, 
in drills 20 inches apart, and drop the seeds 2 inches 
apart in the drills, to be subsequently thinned to 2 
plants to the running foot. A very valuable feed 
for milch cows coming in in spring, before grass 
starts,and during winter. They require no storage, 
as they keep wellin the soil, and can be dug for 
use whenever the frost is out of the ground. 

Plowing.—If possible, deepen the soil by run- 
ning the plow an inch deeper than before, and sub- 
soil when practicable. Thus you save your crops 
from the worst effects of drought. 

Pouliry.—We might fill our journal every month 
with testimony showing that a good poultry house 
and great care of the chickens pays better than 
almost any other expenditure of labor on the farm. 

Pumpkins.—The corn field is not the only place 
on the farm where pumpkins will grow. Planted 
in well prepared holes, 3 feet in diameter, on sunny, 
stony banks, or in spots where the grass cannot 
be cut, and cultivation of other crops is difficult, 





much good fruit may be secured. They do well by 
themselves in hills 5 to 6 feet apart each way. 

Root Crop.—Sce note on parsnips. Mangel 
Wurtzel and Sugar Beet seed should be well soak- 
ed, rolled in plaster to dry them, and sowed with a 
good drill, in rows 2 feet apart. Have the seeds 
dropped thickly, and afterward thin mangel wur- 
zels to 8 inches, and sugar beets to 6 inches 
apart, at least. The sowing of Rutabagas may well 
be delayed until the first to the middle of June. 

Sheep.—Give early lambs generous diet, so as to 
have them ready for the butcher by green pea time. 
Where sheep will not do serious damage to the 
grass by feeding it off close too early, they will gnaw 
down the bushes very thoroughly, and thrive upon 
the diet. Shear without washing, for the various 
reasons enumerated on page 139. 

Soiling.—See article in this number on page 141. 

Sorghum.—Plant in hills or drills 314 feet apart, 
the latter preferable usually, the plants being thin- 
ned to8 to 10 inches apart, or to5inahill. Soak 
the seed nearly to sprouting, roll in plaster, and 
plant a little earlier than corn. It bears transplant- 
ing and may therefore be sown in protected beds and 
transplanted. Soil and culture same as field corn. 

Swine-—Keep as many as can be quartered com- 
fortably in a pen under cover, to work over sods, 
muck or peat, weeds, ete., supplied every few days; 
encourage them to work diligently by dropping 
handfuls of corn into holes made by a crow bar, 
There will be little or no corn wasted. Working 
hogs should not be “ rung” or “ tamed” till fatting. 

Tobacco.—W ater the seed bed with liquid manure, 
pull weeds that show themselves, prepare soil by 
plowing in all the stable manure, home-made pou- 
drette, fish compost, ete., you can afford, and make 
it rich in some way. Bone dust, ashes, and gypsum, 
in pretty liberal quantities, will be found beneficial. 
Harrow the ground if weeds start, so as to kill 
them and induce the starting of others before the 
plants are set out—next month. 

Tools. —Numerous valuable improvements in farm 
implements have been brought out recently. To 
be able to designate all the best, one would have to 
devoic himself entirely to their study, or be liable 
to do great injustice. Farmers must, toa consider- 
able extent, investigate and decide for themselves. 


—_—_—<-—. 
Orchard and Nursery. 


At the time of making up the Calendar it looks 
as if much of the work of planting would be de- 
ferred until May. The taking up and planting of 
trees can be continued until the buds have started 
into growth. Of course nursery stock which is to 
be packed and sent to any great distance, should 
be as dormant as possible. In well regulated nur- 
series, enough to meet all probable demands is 
taken up and heeled in, and thus kept back. Trees 
which have been a long time in transportation are 
apt to become either dried, or heated and caused 
to start. If planted out without, any previous 
preparation, a good share will be lost, while with a 
little care all may be saved. In case of shriveled 
trees, remove them from the packing, opena trench 
and bury the whole, roots, tops, and all, and leave 
them several days or a weck. When taken out 
they will be found plump and as good as new. 
When from heating, the buds have started into 
growth, they will sometimes put out sickly 
shoots several inches long; the only remedy is 
severe cutting back. Reduce the tree to a mere 
stake if need be, to insure a new and vigorous 
growth. The hints in March and April Calendars 
may be read again with profit, as there are many 
which are applicable now especially at the North. 

Budded Stocks. —If the buds are plump and 
sound, cut back the stock to within three inches of 
the bud. This leaves a convenient support for 
tying the new shoot to, after it starts into growth. 

Cuttings of currants and other shrubs and of 
quince and grape are to be put out in well worked, 
rich soil, taking care to press the earth firmly 
around the base of the cuttings. 

Evergreens.—These are best transplanted as they 
are making their growth. In all cases, great care 
should be taken that the roots do not become dry, 





for unlike other trees, they will never recover 
When to be set out near the place from which they 
are taken, secure a good ball of earth, and if to be 
sent to a distance, put the roots immediately into 
damp moss. Hemlocks are usually more difficult 
to transplant than others. Wait until the young 
growth has made at least half an inch. Giye Vege. 
table mould, such as earth from the woods, or 
muck that has been weathered, to newly planted 
trees. The established ones will thank yon for q 
dressing of well decomposed manure. <A few large 
stones placed over the roots are better than stakes, 

Grafting.—Full directions were given in March, 
If the cions were cut early and well preserved, the 
operation can be done this month as well as at any 
other time. When grafting is done late, care must 
be taken, in sawing off limbs, not to strip the bark, 

Heading Back.—This should be done to those 
limbs which are inclined to outgrow their fellows, 
Dwarf pears are kept dwarf by cutting back the 
strong growth at least one-half. Peach trees should 
have one-third the previous year’s growth removed, 

Insects.—The eggs deposited last year will soon 
produce their brood. Begin offensive operations 
at once, or it will soon be necessary to act on the 
defensive. Wipe out nests as soon as they are 
found, with a strong solution of potash upon a 
swab. As soon as millers or moths of any kind 
appear, set common kerosene or other lamps in 
pans of water about the orchard. The insects will 
dash against the chimnies and fall into the water, 
If the trunks of the trees have not already been 
washed with a strong solution of soft soap, do it 
now, on a damp day. Probe out the borers, 

Layering.—This may be done now with last year’s 
shoots of quince, ornamental shrubs, and all plants 
multiplied in this way.—See directions under Fruit 
Garden for treatment of grape vines. 

Mulching.—It will benefit all newly planted trees 
to give them a mulch of some kind to protect their 
roots during the dry time which frequently occurs 
in spring. Litter of any kind, tan, sawdust, or 
chips from the wood-yard, will answer. Give a 
covering over the surface as far as the roots extend. 

Orchards.—In properly managed orchards, there 
will be no work for anything but the knife. If 
large limbs must be taken off, leave them until 
summer. In cultivating orchards, especially young 
ones, do it for the benefit of the trees rather than 
for profit from the crop. Hoed crops of a charae- 
ter which will not exhaust the soil, may be bene- 
ficial rather than otherwise. Keep them however 
at a good distance from the roots of the trees. 

Peaches and Apricots.—These and other stone 
fruits, as Almonds, Nectarines, and Cherries may 
still be set out, if they have not started too much. 

Peach Trees—Apply ashes and attend to borers, 
as directed last month. 

Pears.—Plant dwarfs in the garden and standards 
for orchard culture. Head back last year’s growth 
and allow no fruit to grow during the first season. 

Plow.—Use the plow and cultivator between nur- 
sery rows, and keep ahead of weeds. Pad the ends 
of the whiffletrees to avoid injuring the trees. Al- 
low no careless hand to plow in orchard or nursery. 

Seed-beds.—Seeds of trees and shrubs should be 
sown as soon as the ground is ready. Most seed- 
lings of forest trees, and those of evergreens espe 
cially, need shading during their early growth, a8 
recommended in February, on page 50. 

Stocks.—Those grafted during the winter are to 
be put out, with a dibble, or by opening atrench. 

ie 


Kitchen Garden. 


Work presses here and the question is, what to do 
first. Rather large experience has shown us that 
nothing is gained by hurrying the work in advance 
of the season. It takes a certain length of time for 
the ground to get into a suitable condition. It: 
must drain, settle, and warm, before most seeds can 
be sown. Any previous preparations, such 8 
draining, trenching, etc., which will promote these 
changes, will now be appreciated. Many of the 
hiuts given in the April Calendar will be timely 
now. It should be borne in mind that these re 
marks are always written on a sort of sliding scale 
with the previous and following month in view, 
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and this is the way in which they should be read,— 
not as positive directions, but as suggestions appli- 
cable, as the almanacs say, “about these times.” 

Artichoke.—By this we mean not the sunflower 
like plant which produces a tuber, but one which 
produces a great, thistle-like, eatable head. It is one 
of the refinements of horticulture, not to be com- 
mended except to the curious in such matters. New 
veds may be started from the seed and by offsets 
from old plants. Fork manure into established beds. 

Asparagus.—Cut as soon as the shoots appear, 
and keep doing so as long as it is considered advis- 
able to continue the cutting. In cutting, be care- 
ful not to injure the starting buds. The English 
gardeners use a knife with a saw-like edge, as they 
consider this leaves a wound less likely to bleed 
than a smooth cut. If for market,do not send 
it loose, but put it in neat bunches, 4 to 6 inches in 
diameter, according to the season, and cut the 
lower ends square. Tie with two strings, one near 
the top, the other near the bottom, with bass mat- 
ting or soft twine. Send this, and indeed every 
other vegetable, to market washed perfectly clean. 

Beans.—If the early plantings have been cut off 
by frost, renew them. Put out the poles for run- 
ners before planting the seed. As soon as frosts 
are over, sect out Limas which have been started in 
sods or pots. It is well known that these or any 
other beans can be readily transplanted to fill defi- 
ciencies. We have seen Lima beans successfully 
grown on a trellis of lath, five feet high, cutting off 
all the runners which came above the trellis and 
keeping the plant dwarf. The experiment is worth 
trying by those who have no poles. 

Beets. The early sorts should be weeded and 
thinned as soon as large enough to work among. 
From the nature of the beet seed two or three 
plants will grow very close together. In thinning, 
this should be looked out for and only one be 
allowed to grow to the foot. When the plants get 
larger the thinnings make good greens. 

Borecole, or Kale.-—This is seldom wanted early. 
Treat for carly or late the same as cabbages. 

Brocoli ; Brussels Sprouts —Treat as cauliflower. 

Cabbages.—The early sorts will usually be ready 
to transplant this month. See directions given last 
month. Sow both early and late sorts in the open 
ground. Commence hoeing soon after the plants 
are put out. In setting plants, reject those which 
have lost their centre bud or growing point. We 
would again call attention to the Winningstadt as 
asuperior medium early and late variety. There 
is no other sort suited better for light soil. 

Capsicums or Peppers.—Do not set out from the 
hot-bed until the weather is thoroughly settled ; 
they are very sensitive to cold. Seed for a late 
crop may still be sown in a cold-frame or hot-bed. 

Cardoon is to be treated the same as artichoke. 

Carrots.—If the early sowing was not made last 
month, it should be made at once. As soon as the 
plants can be seen, put a push or missionary hoe, or 
other weeder, through the rows. Thin out as 
early as the plants can be handled, to from four 
to six inches in the rows. Keep weeding. 

Cauliflower.—See directions on page 116, last 
month. Set out in rich ground as soon as hard 
frosts are over. Hoe often. When growing give 
liquid manure. The best crop we ever saw was 
on a patch from which hot-beds had been removed. 

Celery.—Follow the directions given last month. 

Cold-Frames.—Remove sash entirely during pleas- 
ant days. Give water with the chill off, as needed. 

Compost Heaps.—It is nut too early to think of 
accumulating a stock of compost for use next year. 
A good gardener always looks ahead. Have a 
dumping place, convenient of access, and out of 
sight if possible, where refuse animal and vegetable 
matter of all kinds can be deposited. If weeds 
are hoed, as they should be before they make seeds, 
they can be turned to good account here. Begin a 
heap now. There will be the litter from the aspar- 
agus and rhubarb beds, the spoiled cabbages, pota- 
toes and roots which have not kept well, and a 
great variety of other matter to be added at once. 


Corn.—Plant as soon as the soil is warm. A few 
hills may be started on sods in the hot-bed and set 





out near the end of the month. See notes on vari- 
eties in following pages. 

Cress.—Sow for succession ; give ashes to young 
plants if troubled with insects. 

Cucumbers.—Set out from the hot-bed when dan- 
ger of frost is over. It is well then to cover the 
plants at night. A frame of boards covered with 
muslin, or four bricks placed around the plants 
with a pane of glass to cover them, will keep the 
ground warm during the night. A slight covering, 
even a newspaper thrown over the hill and kept by 
means of sticks from contact with the plant, will 
keep off a smart frost. 

Egg Plant.—Do not transplant from hot-beds un- 
til the soil gets well warmed. If they grow too 
large, put them in small pots, or prick out under a 
cold-frame. When set out, give good, warm soil 
and thorough culture. Liquid manure, applied 
when the earth is moist, will help them. 

Garlic.—Put out sets, or “cloves,” as they are 
called, six inches apart, in about one foot rows. 

Herbs.—Sow in open ground if warm, or under 
glass. See note on page 111, April Agriculturist. 

Hot-Beds—The plants will now be quite large. 
Set out if the season permits, or pot or prick out 
in a cold-frame. Overgrown plants will receive a 
severe check in transplanting, which it is best to 
avoid by removing them either to pots or another 
bed before they get too large. All the plants must 
be thinned, weeded, and have the soil stirred be- 
tween the rows. Keep the sashes off during every 
warm day, but replace them before the soil cools. 

Insects.—In many places a constant fight must be 
kept up. All plants of the cabbage family are apt 
to be attacked while young. A dusting of ashes, 
ashes and plaster, or air-slacked lime, given while 
the dew is on, will keep off most carly pests. Entrap 
moths as directed under Orchard and Nursery. 

Kohi-rabi.—Sow in open ground for main crop. 
The culture is every way the same as for cabbages. 

Leeks.—See Agriculiurist for April, on page 109. 

Letiuce.—Transplant from hot-bed and cold-frame. 
Thin that sown in open ground, and sow for suc- 
cession. Lettuce intended to head cannot be hoed 
too often. Liquid manure will give large results. 

Liquid Manure.—If preparations are not made for 
this, do it at once. A barrel or cask will do. It 
may be sunk in the ground near a supply of water 
and kept full of an infusion of hen, sheep, or cow 
manure. Some prefer to set up aleach, but the liquid 
first obtained is very strong and needs to be diluted. 

Martynia.—These most excellent pickles may 
be grown, as shown on page 113, last month, 

Melons.—See article on page 146. Treat the 
early planted melons as directed for cucumbers, 

Mushrooms.—Beds may be started at any time. 
An article on their culture is given on page 145. 

Mustard. — Sow at intervals for a succession. 

Nasturtiums, or Indian Cress.—These are not only 
useful as furnishing their unripe fruit for pickles, 
but showy and servicable to cover unsightly fences. 

Okra.—Sow when the ground is warm, as direct- 
ed on page 116, last month. 

Onions.—If not already done, put in seeds,—tops, 
sets, and potato onions, according to April Calendar. 

Pursley.—The seed is a long while in germinating 
and should have a good soaking in warm water be- 
fore sowing. Some gardeners grow it as edgings 
to beds, where it makes avery neat appearance. 

Parsnips.—Sow fresh seed any time this month. 

Peas.—Repeat sowings of early sorts for succes- 
sion and put in late sorts, such as Champion of 
England, and the Marrowfats. Put brush to those 
needing it, and keep the crop well hoed, drawing 
earth towards the plants. If a pea vine once falls 
over, it seldom recovers its upright position. 

Potatoes,—Still plant early sorts ; hoe as 600n as up. 

Radishes.—Continue to sow in quick, warm soil. 
Dust with ashes if attacked by insects. If many 
worms are found at the roots, destroy the crop at 
once, as it is useless to look for good results. 

Rhubarb.—Never cut, but pull with a sidewise 
twist. Newly established plants should now give a 
full supply. Allow newly planted all their leaves. 

Salsify.—Sow, if not already done, and cultivate 
thin and weed the same as carrots. Put the 
manure down deep to insure a good crop. 








Sea Kale.—See article on page 116, April number. 
Seeds.—Roots and bulbs intended for seed should 
be put out early, in good soil, always keeping 
the different varieties of the same kind well apart. 
Spinach.—Sow for succession. Hoe, weed, and 
thin that which is already up, as directed last month. 
Squashes.—*Treat early sorts as directed for cucum- 
bers. The fall and winter kinds should have a well 
mauured soil, as they throw out roots at the joints. 
Give plenty of plaster or air slacked lime while 
young, and when older examine for squash bugs. 
Sweet Potatoes.—Nothing is gained by putting 
them out too early. When grown in a small way 
it is cheapest to buy plants. Directions for start- 
ing them are given in April Calendar. 
Tomatoes,—Transplant from hot-bed or cold-frame 
as soon as safe. They cannot stand the least frost. 
If plants in the frame get too large before they can 
be planted out, pot or prick out as directed last 
month. Sow seed for late crop in open ground. For 
early fruit rather poor soil, with sunny exposure. 
Turnips.—Sow early sorts. If worms attack 
the roots destroy the crop and use the ground for 
something else. It is useless to try to grow 
early turnips when worms make their appearance. 
Walermelons.—Read article on page 146. Moun- 
tain Sprout is earliest, Ice Cream best, and Black 
Spanish is fine where the season is long enough. 
Weeds.—A good garden should not show a weed. 
A large garden should for the most part be plant- 
ed in rows and cultivated by horse power. Keep 
something in motion which will stir the soil, be it 
cultivator, hoe, or any of the weeding machines. 
Plenty of manure and constant working are the 
two essentials after good seed has been sown. 
Winter Cherry or Physalis.—Treat like tomatoes. 


—_—@—— 
Fruit Garden. 


The planting should have been done last month, 
but if it has been delayed from any cause, the work 
should be vigorously prosecuted at once. 

Blackbervies.—If planted now, cut back to within 
six inches of root. Tie up to trellises or stakes. 

Currants.—Transplant, if possible, before growth 
starts. Set out cuttings, if not already done, as 
directed last month. Keep the soil around estab- 
lished bushes loose, and entirely free from weeds. 

Dwarf Trees.—These of all kinds need heading 
back to keep them dwarf and compact. Set 
them where the roots can have all the ground. 

Grapes.—Secure to the trellis with soft twine, 
lead wire, or some secure fastening. If buds 
have started, handle with great care. As the new 
growth pushes, keep it tied up with bass or other 
soft string. Rye straw makes a cheap and servic- 
able material for this purpose. It should be wet- 
ted when used. Put out cuttings of those kinds 
which can be propagated in this way. Layering is 
a surer mode of propagation. Preparations can be 
commenced as soon as the buds start. Take a 
strong shoot, which should have been cut back to 
six feet, in February or before, open a trench six 
inches deep and about as wide, and lay the vine in 
it, using pegs or other means to keep it in a hori- 
zontal position at the bottom of the trench. When 
the shoots have made three or four inches of 
growth, select those to be grown, leaving one to 
about a foot, and choose the strongest. Put strong 
stakes to each shoot, and when they have grown 
about a foot, fill soil into the trench enough to 
cover the layered vine about an inch. The trench 
is to have earth added about an inch at a time, at 
intervals of a week or so, until filled. See preced- 
ing numbers for varieties and directions for planting. 

ies.—Uncover the canes and tie to stakes, 
as directed last month. Give manure if not done. 


Strawberries.—The bed should have been set out 
last month, but it may be done now. Set plants as 
directed in last month’s Calendar. In hill culture 
the runners should be kept down. If the beds 
have been mulched with straw for the winter and 
it has been left on, according to the practice of 
some of our best cultivators, all that has to be 
done is to pull up the weeds which make their ap- 
pearance through it. If there is no mulch, keep 
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the plants well hoed. A correspondent advises the 
use of strawberry plants as edging to beds. Where 
there is sufficient labor for this refinement, it may 
be well to give a neat appearance to the fruit gar- 
den. Longworth’s Prolific has been named as a 
good variety for this purpose. It has strong foliage. 

Weeds.—The fruit garden should %e kept clear of 
these. The hoeing necessary to exterminate them 
will benefit the plants, whether shrubs or trees. 


——_—_»———_ 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


All re-arranging and laying out and transplanting 
of trees and shrubs is to be hurried as rapidly as 
possible. It is well not to bring tender plants too 
early from the green house, as they do much better 
if left until after the ground is well warmed. 

Annuals.—Those started under glass may be put 
out. Seeds of all, except the very tender sorts, 
may be sown in the open border. 

Bulbs.—The bloom of hyacinths or tulips can be 
prolonged by shading from hot sun by cloth awning. 

Box Edging.—Ciip the old and set new. Propa- 
gate according to hints on page 148. 

Bedding Plants—Petunias, Verbenas, etc., may be 
put out; Heliotropes need quite warm weather. 

Carnations.—Sow seed for a new stock. Set out 
from green-house or frame. Tie the flower stalks 
up to stakes to give support and neat appearance. 

Climbers.—See page 146. Seeds of the Cypress 
Vine and some newer Morning-glories germinate 
better if soaked 12 hours in warm water, or having 
water poured over as hot as the hand can bear. 

Dahlias.—Those already started should have the 
shoots taken off and potted as soon as they are 
large enough. If left till the present time, set the 
roots in a gentle hot-bed and cover with earth, or in 
a warm border, where they can be covered at night. 

Dicentra spectabilis.—This (often incorrectly called 
Dielytra) may be propagated by division of the 
roots. It is one of the finest of our perennials. 

EKvergreens.—Plant upon the lawn and as screens 
and hedges, as in hints given under Orchard and 
Narsery. Broad-leaved evergreens should not be 
forgotten. Holly, Rhododendrons, Laurel, and the 
little Daphne Cneorum are among useful ones. 

Frames and Pits.--If the plants are not removed? 
they should now be left open every pleasant day. 

Fuchsias.—Set in the border after the weather 
becomes warm. Give a partially shaded place, and 
keep them well tied up to stakes. 

Geraniums.—Set out the bedding sorts. If well 
hardened, they will not mind the cool nights. 

Gladiolus.—These bulbs make a fine show in the 
garden. Fine sorts may be had at moderate rates. 
Set the bulbs in clumps of half a dozen in good 
soil, with a sunny exposure. Plant 10 to 12 inches 
apart, and 2 inches deep. 

Grass Hdgings.—-Clip with grass-hook or sickle as 
soon as large enough to cut, and trim the margins. 

Gravel Walks.—Keep in order with rake and roller. 

Hedges.—Complete setting the new and clip the 
old. Fill weak places by weaving in the branches. 

Honeysuckles and other woody climbers, plant 
early. Put up and tie securely to trellises those 
removed for winter protection. Layer for increase. 

Labels and Stakes.—Have a plenty at hand to mark 
every thing sown. Do not trust to memory. 
Dahlia stakes should be set out with the plant. 

Lantanas.—These do best in a rather sandy soil, 
with plenty of sun. They growrapidly and may be 
pegged down as bedding plants, or trained to bush 
form, to be potted in autumn and kept over winter. 

Lawns.—Mow as soon as the grass will take the 
scythe. A good mower witha lawn scythe will 
make good work. There are hand and horse lawn 
mowers, but as the manufacturers do not announce 
themselves, we know not where they are to be had. 

Mulch.—All newly planted trees will be benefited 
by covering the earth around them with any thing 
which will prevent evaporation. Stable litter, 
straw, haulm of beans and peas, chips, tan-bark, or 
saw-dust may be used. Even the early mowings of 
the lawn may be profitably used in this manner. 

Lilies—The different species of these, even when 





planted in spring, make a fine show the same sea- 
son. The different varieties of the Japan Lily are 
all beautiful; the bulbs are all perfectly hardy, and 
the flowers of all are finer than those of any 
other kinds. They should be in every garden, and 
will flourish in any good soil. The old White 
should not be forgotten, and our native sorts are 
improved by cultivation and are very showy. 
Mignonette.—This is grown for its perfume, as 
the flowers are not showy. A bed of this and 
Candytuft make a good mixture, as one furnishes 
the fragrance while the other supplies the show. 
Petunias.—These are among the most popular 
bedding plants. Good results may be had from 
seeds sown early, but the finer sorts can only be 
procured by cuttings in the green-house. The 
double varieties, if used as bedding plants, need 
much care, as their blooms are easily broken off. 
Roses.---These may still be planted. Do not for- 
get the old fashioned June roses. The now popu- 
lar Remontants and Bourbons have nearly driven 
these old favorites from the gardens. Turn the 
Teas from the pots into the open border. Keep 
climbers tied up. Remove layers made last season. 
Trees and Shrubs.---Continue to plant if the work 
is not finished, and protect by tieing to stakes. 
Tropeolums.—Dwarfs and climbers may be sown. 
Tuberoses.—Set the bulbs as directed on page 147. 
Verbenas.—Plant in masses. If any have run up 
to flower, cut them back severely before planting. 
Weeds.—If there are any in the borders the gar- 
den is too large. Not a weed should be seen. 


— 
Green and Hot-Houses. 


The time for bringing out the plants must be 
governed by the forwardness of the season. Roses 
and other half hardy plants intended for the bor- 
ders are the first to be removed. Those which are 
to remain in their pots should be under the shelter 
of a fence or evergreen screen, to keep them from 
injury by winds. Camellias are best placed under 
a frame of lattice work, which will give them a 
partial shade. The hot-house will need but little 
fire heat, and both this and the green-house require 
abundant ventilation. As soon as a house is clear- 
ed of plants, repairs and cleansing may be done. 

Cactuses.—Make cuttings and allow them to dry 
for a few weeks before putting them into the soil. 

Camellias.—Syringe freely while growing, and 
when put out of doors, shelter as noticed above. 

Cuttings.--Preparations may be made for increas- 
ing the stock. Keep them ina close atmosphere 
and in partial shade until rooted. 

Fuchsias.—The hardy sorts are to be set in the 
borders. No plant is better to ornament the ver- 
andah or balcony than this in pots. Make cuttings 
of the new wood just as it gets firm. 

Insects.—These will allow no relaxation of vigi- 
lance. Fumigate and use the syringe freely. 

Japan Lilies.—Those in pots should have their 
flower-stems tied up as soon as they need it. 

Oranges and Lemons.—-Take out of doors, 
Clear the stems of scale. 

Pelargoniums.—Put in cuttings for plants for winter. 

Water.—The plants remaining in the house must 

not be neglected. Apply water at evening. 
—~@—— 


Cold Grapery. 


The vines may be forced or retarded, according to 
the season and climate. Where late frosts occur, 
keep the house cool, as it is not desirable to start 
the growth until it can be pushed without inter- 
ruption. Keep the air moist by syringing over the 
vines every mild evening, and sprinkling the floor 
every morning. The manure placed on the out- 
side borders last fall is to be forked in or, if it was 
neglected, fork over the bed and give a dressing of 
manure. When danger of frosts is over, the tem- 
perature of the house may be gradually increased 
until it reaches 85° at mid-day, opening only the 
upper ventilators. When the shoots have sufficient- 
ly advanced to show their character, select the best 
for fruiting and for next year’s wood, rubbing out 
all the others. The shoots are very tender and 
great care must be exercised in handling the vine. 





Apiary in May. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—By Request. 


Thesecretion of honey by flowers is much more 
abundant at some times than at others, owing,prob- 
ably, to some peculiar state of the atmosphere. 
When fruit blossoms yield a rich harvest, bees 
that are in extra condition—will not unfrequently 
swarm about the time these are gone, and the 
general swarming will begin at the commencement 
of clover blossoms, the Italians taking the lead. 
If fruit blossoms secrete no honey, or but little, 
there will be few swarms until clover has been out 
some weeks. During pleasant weather there is 
little danger of any starving in this month, but 
every day of cold or wet weather all light colonies 
should be fed....The moth-worm may be found in 
the morning on the floor of the hive, until it is 
about full of bees..... It has been ascertained that 
the young queen will sometimes meet a drone that 
belongs to a hive three miles away. When Italians 
cannot be isolated at that distance, to secure their 
purity it is better to change the whole stock in the 
yard the first season, and when practicable, get all 
bee-keeping neighbors to do the same. It is essen- 
tial to provide a predominant number of drones, 
Nature has providentially assisted us; the peculiar 
structure of the queen-bee making the drone of 
an Italian queen pure, while her workers may be 
hybrids. Begin with a queen absolutely pure. 
Rear the young queens, and pay no regard to what 
drones they meet; introduce one to each hive—the 
more the better. All the drones from these being 
right, the work is half accomplished. The next 
season rear another set of queens for each hive, 
from the original pure one, and there being none 
other but pure drones in the yard, the chances for 
entire purity are greatly multiplied. The only 
danger of mixing is from neighbors, and if any 
colony produces hybrids at any time, the queen 
should be removed and another substituted.... 
Queens are usually reared in small boxes or minia- 
ture hives, by shutting up a few workers and giving 
them food,ete. The details have already been given 
in the Agriculturist. With several good queens to 
begin with, each colony can be made to raise its 
own queen. The first operation is to take out the 
comb and find and remove the native queen. In 
one week look over the combs and cut out all 
queen cells that have been made; then immediately 
introduce a queen. After she has been there a few 
days and filled the cells with eggs, she may be 
transferred to another hive that has been made 
ready by the same process. After she is removed 
from each colony the bees convert some of her 
brood into queens. If you care to take the trouble, 
you can carefully cut out the supernumerary queen 
cells, and introduce them instead of a queen into 
some of the hives. This transferring the queen 
from one hive to anotheris attended with a little 
more risk than when she is left quietly in her own 
home. Some colonies will transgress all general 
rules, It would be prudent to have one or two 
extra queens for this method, as an accident might 
stop all proceedings at the most important season. 
A queen can be introduced with but little trouble 
by warming some honey in a large spoon and 
smearing her thoroughly, then dropping her into 
the midst of the bees, from the top. They imme- 
diately commence to lick up the honey, and forget 
to sting her. The general swarming time is the 
best time to introduce them to the box hive, and I 
will wait till next month to give the details. 


Dwarf Hroom Corn.—“D. R.”, Orange 
Co., N. Y., thus gives his experience, for the benefit of 
the readers of the Agriculturist: “I raise annually 
enough to make 50 to 100 brooms. A few years ago I 
got a package of Dwarf Broom Corn seed, and since 
then I have raised both kinds, but think more of the 
dwarf every year. Ido not intend to raise the tall kind 
any more, for the dwarf makes much the best brooms. 
The brush is about three inches longer on an average; 
is much firmer ; there are no crooked heads, and it yields 
more on the ground. It does best to pull off the suckers 
just before it heads out. If left on they will grow a foot 
or more higher than the main stalk; their heads are 
poor, and they detract from and injure the main brush.” 
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Books for Farmers and Others. 
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[Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. Allof 
these books may be procured in making upa library. We 
indicate our opinion of their value by one or more Stars.] 














American Bird Fancier .....-....sseeseeeeeeeeeeeeer eves ae 25 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia.. ee 
American Weeds and Useful Plants... .**: 1 50 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape .......c.cccceeeceeeee 100 
Allen's (R. L.) American Farm Book*,.........scceeees 1 00 

aekabbee 5 


Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals 
Allen's (L, F.) Rural Architecture. 
Barry’s Fruit Garden. ... 
Bement's Poulter er’s C ompanion.. : 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Ms ae 
Bridgeman's Young Gardener's Assistant 
Bridgeman’ s Kitchen Garden Instructor.. 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide 
Brandt's Age of ill “ding and German).. 
3reck’s Book of Flo 
3rowne’s American Poultry ‘Vata aia ena mh ew see 00.6 
suist's American Flower Garden Directory seons 
3nist’s Family Kitchen Gardener....*.............. ae 
Burr's Vegeti ibles of AmMEVICA, 0.7... 6. sees ceeeee evens 4 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide..........ccceceeees eve 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book....*..... 
COIS VOURTIBATIOR occsesse.cscesscsecccovcessss 
Yadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. ... 
Jadd’s (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor.... 
Jana’s Muck Manual for Farmers............. 
Jowning s Cottage Residences.. 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America... ‘ 
Eastwood on the Cranberry. ...*......scsssessscecsevens . 
Employment of Women—By Vir inia Penny. 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener . 
Fessenden‘’s American Kitchen Gardener 
French’s Farm Drainage 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture .. 
Fish Cultnre...ccccccccccceccccccscses 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses.. 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Pari 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.. 
Fuller’ 3 Gr IG Cites 6 ono carcdinss 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding... Rouge Bi 7 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol..***.. 
GrAY'S TOW. PIB GOW. «iss castes coe csccccvececsecescee 
Guenon on Milch Cows 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery 
Haraszthy Grape Culture &c. 
Harris’ Insects — ious to Vegetation, plain... 

do. do. do t colored seal +4 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers.. Um ney augur vacate 
Johnson on Manures.. fe 
Kemp’s Landscape RMEA BIA 5 ao ca cnek oecsscecsanes 
Langstroth TN CG HIONOG TOC. 6529" ccensascwenscecsavus 
Loudon’s (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Garden... ; 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-houses..........0.00+ 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry ............see00- 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson a L. Flint. 
Mayhew's Tilustrated Horse Doctor... .*** 
Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Management. 
McMahon s American Gardene 
Milburn on the Cow and Dal. 
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Miles on the Horse’s foot....... 
Mistakes of Educated Men... 
My Farm at Edgewood.,...**............-+..ssseccecseeee 1 
National Almanac and ied Record. ...**........... 1 50 
Norton’s Scientitic Agriculture ......... co. ssecseseeece 5 
Our Farm of Four Acres., (paper 80c.) bound....*..... 50 
Onion Culture ...%**......ccccccccsccccecs eececccccccccccs 20 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture .........cc00 csssccereeees ve) 
Parsons on the Rose cee ee gi metta none vais ion aa wey slones st 12 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land Measurer ........ssececccccceees 50 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves. . 1 00 
Phin’s Gri Mat oo Ree ers LS 
a s Mysteries of Bee keeping.. ; 1% 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry _.............++. 13 
do. Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry vi) 
Rand's ha lowers for Parlor and Garden. ...**.........+++ 2 50 
Ric son ON the DOP.........--ccccccccccccssssecvccece 50 
Richardson on the Hog pre ketess aa acumares 25 
Robins’ Produce and Ready WAOKONON..\s<scccssacestis 60 
Shepherd's Own Book, Randall ig Youatt........ Sow 
Skillful Housewife _ ..........+++- 2 
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Smith's Landscape Gardening... 
Spencer’s Education of Children* 
Stewart's (Jolin) Stable Book 
Tobacco Culture ...***,. 
Todd's (S, FE.) Young Farme! 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs .... 
Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual............0006+ 
Watson's American Home Garden....** 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens...........seecesees oe 
Yale College Agricultural Lectures cies 
Youatt and § Nagin OF TG TIOTOS oc ccccccescsesces 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle i 
Youatt on the I 
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Youmans’ Chemistry. ...*...cccccccccscccccccces 
Youmans’ Household abana 
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The following condensed, comprehensive tables, made 
up to April 15th, show the transactions the past month, 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Jive. Barley. Oats, 
27 days this m’th 209.000 156,000 285,000 7,500 126,000 353,000 
24 dayslasitm’th 201,000 46,500 147,000 6,100 91, {000 222.000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
27 days this month, 379,000 — 784,000 836,000 46,500 410,500 
24 days /ast month, 432,000 2,501,000 1,154,000 16,500 287,000 
2. Comparison with same time last year. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats. 
27 days 1864. ....209,000 156,000 295,000 7.500 126,000 peepee} 
26 days 1863.....211,000 41,450 127,000 18,750 93,000 296,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley, 
27 days 1864...... 379,000 784,000 836,000 46,500 410,000 
26 days 1868...... : 321, 000 413,000 1,492,000 148/300 105,000 
3. Exports from New-York Jan. 1. to April 15, 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, 
bbls. bus. bus, bus. bus. 
Bik cscar 570,781 8,851,473 74,900 405 12,145 
. 705, ‘608 8,860,161 2,251,870 127,270 100,707 
806,575 2,360,557 4,170,010 488,974 15,447 





The Current Price Table shows the present value of 
the principal agricultural Products, with variations from 
last month. The chief activity has resulted from spec- 
ulation, stimulated by the advance in gold, the rise in 





which has carried prices of some articles up materially 
+++» Woon was depressed until April Ist, but has since 
been more active at advancing rates.....The future of 
prices of all products will depend entirely upon the 
spring campaign, Marked success to our Arms will knock 
gold down, and carry prices of all commodities with it. 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


March 15, April 15. 






























FLour—Super to Extra eed 30 @710 $730 @ 8 25 
Super. to Extra Southern . * 700 @11 00 % 00 @11 50 
Extra Western......... Seni cab 6% @1100 815 @1150 
Extra Genesee................ - 715 @900 830 @108 
Sees | Western... Nwsuiak swe 630 @655 730 @75 
RUE PIOOR 5 sdccccceccces -. 550 @ 6 30 555 @ 6 35 
CorN Maat, ae ere eee eee 523 @620 57% @635 
WHEAT—AIll kinds of White.. 17 @195 190 @206 
All kinds of Red, 160 @1% 172 @19 
Corn—Yellow. - 12% @127 18% @13 
Sea 3 @1381 13 @ 
OaTs—Western, 99 @ 91 89 @ 9% 
tate.:...... 399 @ 9% 8 @ 
pys. ists’. 127 @130 130 @131 
18 @155 12 @150 
Gorrox—atidaiings, per Tb... Ww @ 8 83 @ 9 
Hops, crop of 1863, p 23 @ 382 20 @ 8 
EaATRRES, Live OF aed — tb. 6 @ 6 6 @ 67 
SEED—Clover, per Ib.......... 13 @ 183% =12 @ 
Timothy, per bushel... 800 @3% 2% @8 12% 
FLax, per bushel 38387%¥@ 855 345 8 55 
SueGaR—Brown, a7 122%@ 15% 183%@ 17% 
MOLASSES. New- Means, ji 68 @ 80 5 
CoFFEE, Rio, per Ib......,.... 3 @ 387 42 42 
Tonacoo Kentucky, 66. Ib. 15 @ 3 2Y@ 382% 
Seed Leaf, per Ib............... 16 @ 50 18 @ 6 
Woot—Domestic J" p.lb. 68 @ 88 @ 8 
Domestic, pees. per Ib:.....«. é 60 @ 7 5B @ 
Wool, Cali: aeaie, wanes. 2 @ 50 20 @ 50 
TALLOW, OS aera 1x@ 18 13 @_ 13% 
OIL CAKE, per tun.. 48 00 @53 00 4750 57 50 
—— sper bbl. -- 2200 @3% 275 @% 8i4 
Prime. per bbl... .. 18 25 @20 2050 @23 
BrEF— ‘ain mess., 1800 @1550 1400 @17 00 
Larp, in bbls,, per ib 13 @ 138% 1384@ 14% 
Bu TTER—Western, per lb. @ & 23 @ i 
FUE, DOP Tivos csc cosseress @ 4 3 @ 46 
CEE. ccs nesccces @ 18 15 @ 1 
BEANS— per bushel.. @280 26 @3800 
Broom Corn—ver b 8 @ 10 8 @ 10 
Ea@a@s—Fresh, per —,---- 262 @ 27 2 @ 8 
PouLtTRY—F ‘owls, per lb.. 15 @ 18 0 @ w 
Turkeys, per Ib. .............+6 @ 2 2@ uw 
PigEoNs— Wild, per doz.. 200 @22 
PoTaTors—Mercers, p. bbi.... @250 300 @350 
Peach Blow, per bbl.......... 1% @20 80 @382 
Prince Alber see 2% @300 
Nova Scotia, per “bushel. 7777: 5 @ 6 99 @100 
TuRNIPsS—Ruta pe a,perbbl 100 @12 150 @200 
Ontons, Red & Yel “se 500 @600 750 @8 00 
DRIED APPLES, per Ib....... T%@ iL i%@ iil 
DRIED PEACHES, per Ib.. 5 @ 8B 23 @ 2 
DRIED Lo s, per i ib. 24% @ 3 42 @ % 
APPLES, Western, 27% @300 400 @450 
Apples, Russets, Gélden p bbi 200 @250 .300 @350 
CRANBERRIES, per bDbl........ 700 @950 1200 @18 00 
— 


These Bonds are issued under the Act of Congress 
of March 8th, 1864, which provides that in lieu of so 
much of the loan authorized by the Act of March 3d,1863, 
to which this is supplementary, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to borrow from time to time, 
on the credit of the United States, not exceeding 
TWO HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS during the 
current fiscal year, and to prepare and issue therefor 
Coupon and Registered Bonds of the United States ; 
and all Bonds issued under this Act shall be EXEMPT 
FROM TAXATION by or under any State or muni- 
cipal authority. These Bonds are TO BE REDEEM- 
ED IN COIN, at the pleasure of the Government, at 
any period not less than ten nor more than forty 
years from their date, and until their redemption FIVE 
PER CENT. INTEREST WILL BE PAID IN 
COIN, on Bonds of ngt over one hundred dollars an- 
nually, and on all other Bonds semi-annually. 


The interest is payable on the first days of March 
and September in each year. The semi-annual Cou- 
pons are payable at those dates, and the annual Cou- 
pons on the 50 and 100-dollar Bonds are payable on 
the first of March. 

Subscribers will receive either Registered or Cou- 
pon Bonds, as they may prefer. 

Registered Bonds will be issued of the denomina- 
tions of Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars 
($100), Five Hundred Dollars ($500), One Thousand 
Dollars ($1,000), Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000), and 
Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000) ; and Coupon Bonds 
of the denominations of Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hun- 
dred Dollars ($100), Five Hundred Dollars ($500), and 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000). 

Subscribers to this loan will have the option of hav- 
ing their Bonds draw interest from March Ist, by pay- 
ing the accrued interest in coin—(or in United States 
notes, or the notes of National Banks, adding fifty per 








cent. for premium,) or receive them drawing interest 
from the date of subscription and deposit. 

The fact that these Bonds are exempt from munici- 
pal or State taxation enhances their value from one to 
three per cent. per annum, according to the rate of 
tax levies in various parts of the country. 

At the present rate of premium on gold they pay 
over eight per cent. interest in currency, and are of 
equal convenience as a permanent or temporary 
investment. 

It is believed that no securities offer so great in- 
ducements to lenders as the various descriptions of U. 
S. Bonds. In all other forms of indebtedness, the faith 
or ability of private parties or stock companies or sep- 
arate communities only is pledged for payment, while 
for the debts of the United States the whole property 
of the country is holden to secure the payment of 
both principal and interest in coin. 

These Bonds may be subscribed for in sums from 
$50 up to any magnitude, on the same terms, and are 
thus made equally available to the smallest lender and 
the largest capitalist. They can be converted into 
money at any moment, and the holder will have the 
benefit of the interest. 

The fact that all duties on imports are payable in 
specie furnishes a fund for like payment of interest on 
all Government Bonds largely in excess of the wants 
of the treasury for this purpose. 

Upon the receipt of subscriptions a certificate of de- 
posit therefor, in duplicate, will be issued, the origi- 
nal of which will be forwarded by the subscriber to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, at Washington, with a 
letter stating the kind (registered or coupon) and the 
denominations of bonds required. 

Upon the receipt of the original certificates at the 
Treasury Department, the Bonds subscribed for will 
be transmitted to the subscribers respectively. 

Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of 
the United States at Washington, and the Assistant 
Treasurers at New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 


and by the 

First Nationat Bank of New York, No. 4 Wall St. 
SEconpD « “6 “23d St. & Broadway. 
FourtH ‘* Pine Street. 

SIxTH or 6th Av. & Broadw’y, 


First National Bank of Bangor, Me. 

First National Bank of Portland, Me. 
First National Bank of Boston, Mass. 
Second National Bank of Boston, Mass. 
First National Bank of New Bedford, Mass. 
First National Bank of Springfield, Mass. 
First National Bank of Worteetor’ Mass. 
First National Bank of Providence, R. I. 
First National Bank of Hartford, Conn. 
First National Bank of New Haven, Conn. 
Second National Bank of New Haven, Conn. 
First National Bank of New London, Conn. 
First National Bank of Albany, N. Y. 
First National Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 

First National Bank of Binghampton, N. Y. 
First National Bank of Dansville, N. Y. 
First National Bank of Elmira, N. Y. 
Second National Bank of Elmira, N. Y. 
First National Bank of Lockport, N.Y. 
First National Bank of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Third National Bank of Syracuse, N. Y. 
First National Bank of Newark, N. J. 
First National Bank of Carlisle, Pa. 

First National Bank of Erie, Pa. 

First National Bank of Meadville, Pa. 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. 
First National Bank of Scranton, Pa. 
First National Bank of York. Pa. 

First National Bank of Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank of Cincinnati, O. 
Third National Bank of Cincinnati, O. 
First National Bank of Cleveland, O. 
Second National Bank of Cleveland, 0. 
First National Bank of Columbus, O. 
First National Bank of Hamilton, O. 

First National Bank of Portsmouth, O. 
First National Bank of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
First National Bank of Indiana vis, Ind. 
First Natfonal Bank of Terre Haute, Ind. 
First National Bank of Cairo, Ill. 

First National Barak of Chicago, Il. 
Second National Bank of Chicago, II. 
Third National Bank of Chicago, IIl. 

First National Bank of Ann Arbor, Mich. ° 
First National Bank of Janesville, Wis. 
First National Bank of Milwaukie, Wis. 
First National Bank of Davenport, Iowa. 
First National Bank of St. Louis, Mo. 
First National Bank of Louisville, K 
Second National Bank of Louisville, Ky. 
First National Bank of St. Paul, Minn. 


and by all National Banks which are depositaries of 
public money. All respectable Banks and Bankers 
throughout the country will furnish further information 
on application, and afford every facility to subscribers. 


‘ “ 


“ “ 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give here im small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Basket again Overflowing.—The Cal- 
endar of Operations, which fills four pages, is so import- 
ant this seed-time month that we have allowed it to 
crowd other departments. This, with an error in receiv- 
ing too many advertisements, crowds out many “ Basket 
Items” in type. They must have room next month. 


To Correspondents, —Half 2 million intel- 
ligent, thinking, talking, writing readers have given us 
more letters than we could possibly answer. Please ac 
cept this excuse for delay in responding to several letters. 


** Errors Corrected.°°—In writing up this 
year’s Mail Books, a few errors have been made—a re- 
markably small number, considering the number of names 
to be entered, and the frequent indefiniteness of the di- 
rections given in the letters containing them, the omission 
of name, of State, etc. If there is any living man who 
can pick 100,000 names out of letters, with their Post- 
Office addresses, as usually written, and with no mistakes, 
we will employ him at a large salary. We always desire 
to be informed of any error, and correct it promptly. 


The Drawing Instruments here at 
Last !—A large invoice of the beautiful cases of Draw- 
ing Instruments for Premiums, which were ordered 
from Paris in November, and which should have been 
here early in January, did not arrive until April 12th. 
None of our friends entitled to them can have been 
more annoyed than ourselves, at this extraordinary delay. 
We have previously purchased, at extra expense, and 
sent out to fill premiums, ali the similar instruments we 
could find in the city, so that we shall now have a small 
overplus after filling the premium demands, in and to 
come in. These surplus sets will be sold to those first 
calling for them at $6 50 per set, including pre-paid 
postage. They are in neat rosewood cases, and the price 
is less than they could be sold for, if imported at the 
present price of Exchange. Seeengraving and descrip- 
tion in January Agriculturist, page 25. 

A Wery Mean Imvosition.—Every now 
and then, a subscriber sends us an advertisement or cir- 
cular that has come folded up in his regular copy of the 
American Agriculturist. Some of these circulars are 
descriptive of unseemly or vicious books, medicines, in- 
struments, etc., such as no parent would wish to have 
drop eutinto his family circle. We never put anything in 
the shape of a circular or handbill in any paper ; and as 
the papers are put into the mail bags in our own mailing 
rooms, such additions must usually be made at the Post 
Office where they are received, by some clerk or other 
person who is privately acting as agent for the venders of 
the reprehensible articles. It is a double imposition, frst 
upon the publisher, who is thus made to appear to coun- 
tenance the swindling ; and second upon the reader, who 
is made the unwilling recipient of a thing he would on 
no account bring into his family. We ask the aid of 
every one so imposed upon, in ferreting out the guilty 
parties. Any Postmaster proved to be guilty of such an 
offence will be instantly dismissed by the Department at 
Washington, as we are assured. 


*“* Ten-Forties.°’—We cheerfully give a place 
in our reading columns to an advertisement ‘of the New 
10-40 U.S. Bonds, thus called because they have 40 
years to run, but may be paid after 10 years. We know 
of no better investment than these for small or large 
sums. The 5-20 six per cent Bonds are already selling 
at 114 to 115, and few can be had. The 10-40 Bonds are 
relatively more valuable, because having a longer time 
torun. In England, a three per cent permanent Gov- 
ernment Stock is considered a good investment, though 
the National debt is still twice our own, and the ability 
to pay very far less. With our National troubles settled, 
as we hope and believe they soon*will be, all Govern- 
ment Stocks will stand at a high premium. They have 
pledged for their payment the whole property of the 
country, and take precedence of all other debts. If the 
public faith should ever fail, no other security would 
have any value. The increased confidence in the tri- 
umph and stability of our country is already creating a 
very large foreign demand for our National Bonds, and 
with the return of peace, this demand will so increase 
as to call for a large share of our National debt, to be 
returned only as we demund the privilege of paying it. 
The longer running 10-40 Bonds will be most sought after 
abroad. The present prospect is, that the 200 million 





Popular Loan will soon be all taken up. This may be 
followed by a 4-per cent. loan if more funds are needed. 
People so well understand the security and convenience 
of stable Government Bonds, the interest payable at reg- 
ular periods in gold coin, and the interest coupons being 
everywhere equivalent to gold, that evena 4-per cent 
Bond would be preferred by many, to 6 or 7 per cent 
property mortgages, Everything considered, we answer 
“yes,” to a considerable number of readers who have 
recently asked us if it is advisable for them to subscribe 
for the 10-40 five per cent. loan. The particulars can be 
learned from the advertisement. 


Sales of Well-bred Stock.—There has 
been considerable activity of late among cattle breeders 
all over the country, and many Short-horns, Ayrshires, 
and Jerseys have changed owners at very fair prices. 
Atthe Towneley sale of Short-horns at Burnley, Lanca- 
shire, England, March 17th, the buyers congratulated 
themselves on the absence of Americans, and the com- 
petition of the’ ‘Almighty Dollar.” Nevertheless, the 
average price brought by 46 cows and heifers, and 10 
bulls, was £128 7s. 1ld., or fully $640 (gold). One 3-year 
old cow, Royal Butterfly Duchess, was sold to Mr. Betts, 
for 500 guineas—over ($2,500 (gold), and a heifer coming 
two years old next August, sold to Mr. Eastwood for 
£590, which is nearly $3,000, (over $5,000 in green-backs.) 

‘Ten Acres Enough.’’—A work of 255 
pages, published by James Miller, New York. This pro- 
fesses to give the experience of one who moved from the 
city to a farm of ten acres, and contains an account of 
what he did, which would be interesting and useful, if 
we had proof of its reliability. The author with- 
holds his name, and after reading his 23rd chapter, we 
don’t wonder at it, fora more out and out specimen of 
literary robbery we have seldom seen. This chapter is 
mainly made up, paragraph after paragraph, from an 
article by Donald G. Mitchell, entitled, ‘“‘ Hints about 
farming”, and published in the New Englander for No- 
vember, 1860, pp. 889 to 907. Where we find such a thing 
in one part of the work, we suspect the whole, and this 
feeling is not at all diminished by finding the advertise- 
ment of some New Jersey Land Company, in whose 
interest it appears to be written, at the end of the book. 


Plants for Names. — W. P. T. Pope, 
Bald Eagle Furnace. The leaves sent are those of the 
Trailing Arbutus, sometimes called May-flower (Epigaeca 
repens), one of our most beautiful prostrate shrubs. It is 
not usually classed among medicinal plants, but Mr P. 
says it has a reputation in dlseases of the kidneys. It is 
difficult to cultivate in the open ground, but one of our 
associates has it growing finely in a Wardian case. I. F. 
Hackman, Middlesex Co., Conn. The leaf sent is from 
the Aucuba Japonica, the Gold Dust Tree. A very 
pretty evergreen, but not hardy in the Northern States. 

Mailing Boxes for Pliants.—<About 
50 have been received, and others are still arriving. We 
have not time to write to each contributor of these. Ex- 
periments are in progress with them, but it may take 
some weeks to decide upon the best. Several send let- 
ters and boxes separately, without sufficient description 
to tell which box a letter refers to; as several samples 
from different sources are very similar. 


Dogs.— W. S. B.,” Whitley Co., Ind. In this 
country we think a larger, more powerful and pugna- 
cious dog is required by the shepherd than the English 
and Scotch shepherd dogs, which, however, in point of 
intelligence, kindness to the sheep, and ease of training 
are not surpassed. The Spanish, Mexican and South 
American dogs, if they are well trained, can and will be 
the death of any thing of the canine tribe that comes 
near the flock, and are, in fact, so “sharp” that it is 
often dangerous for a stranger to approach the flocks 
they guard. They may be trained as drivers to nearly 
equal the colley. We recommend farmers whose flocks 
are liable to injury from dogs—and whose are not, to se- 
cure some of these sagacious and powerful animals. 
At all times, however, keep a good rifle, or smooth bore 
loaded with a heavy charge of buck shot, and if possible 
kill every dog that passes your farm unaccompanied, and 
particularly any one that may be found upon your land. 
Three grains of strichnine is fully equal in its effects to 
an ounce of lead in the brain or heart, and often more 
easily and less noisily administered. 


Beware of Gold Mines.—Just now 
there is a great rage for investing in the gold and silver 
mining companies. Scores of these companies are being 
formed in Eastern cities, each one of which holds forth 
(on paper) the most wonderful prospects. The fact that 


.a very few mining companies have been lucky in striking 


upon a valuable vein, isheld up as an example of what 
others are likely to realize. A San Francisco paper gives 


| alist of 95 companies, organized in California, by persons 





on the spot, of which the stock of only 5 (lin every 19!) 
is worth par, or what it originally cost the subscribers, 
What can those at adistance expect then, those who have 
only hearsay, or the statements of interested, perhaps 
visionary, or over-sanguine parties to guide them. The 
truth is, aman has a better chance of winning a prize in 
a lottery. As with the gold diggers, so with the Eastern 
formed mining companies, where one will chance to be 
successful, forty nine will loose their money invested. 
We have aimed several paragraphs at some of these com- 
panies. The men engaged in one of them, took our re- 
marks as aimed specifically at themselves, and called upon 
us with documents to show their legitimate organization 
(though it was not so until after our first paragraph was 
published on the subject), and to show their personal re- 
sponsibility, allof which we admit. But we failed to be 
convinced of the positive good prospects of the company. 
One of the parties is alone able to take all the stock re- 
quired, and if he had full faith in all that he holds out to 
others, he would not invite them to give $2!2 to $5 for 
shares that according to the statements put forth will so 
speedily become worth as many thousands. 


A Fine Azalea.--There is no better spring 
blooming plant for the green-house or conservatory than 
Azalea Indica in its different varieties. It stands a deal 
of hard usage and seldom fails to cover itself with flow- 
ers. John Hutchinson, gardener to F. A. Lane, Esq., 
placed upon our table the finest specimen we have seen 
in many a day. It was the variety called Jveryana, and 
was so full of flowers that scarcely a leaf could be seen. 
Indeed it was a beautiful specimen. 


The Plural of Cactus.—Ellie C. Jarvis, 
Boone Co., Mo. If cactusis used as a Latin word, the 
plural is cacti, when itis employed as an English word, 
we prefer to make the plural in the usual way, cactuses, 


Catalogues, ete., Received. — H. B. 
Lum, Sandusky, O., Flower Seeds: E. Williams, Mont 
Clair, N. J., Small Fruits: Buist’s Almanac and Garden 
Manual, Phila.: Alfred Bridgeman, New-York, Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds: Spring Catalogue of New Plants, 
Peter Henderson, Jersey City, N. J.: Knox Fruit Farm 
and Nurseries, J. Knox, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Proceedings of 
the Missouri State Horticultural Society, 4th Annual 
Meeting: An Essay on the Culture of the Grape in the 
Great West, by Geo. Husmann, Hermann, Mo.: J. M. 
Thorbarn & Co., New-York, Flower Seeds: Husmann & 
Manwaring, Hermann, Ma., Fruit and Ornamental Trees: 
Transactions of the Mass. Horticultural Society for 1863: 
Descriptive Catalogue of choice Annual and Biennial 
Flower Seeds—Mark D. Wilson, Rochester, N. Y.... 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1864, containing directions 
for cultivation and a list of Seeds and Plants, Henry H. 
Dreer, Phila.: Fifth Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Iowa State Ag’l. College, 1864...Transactions of the 
R. I. Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Indus- 
try for 1863: Phoenix’s Bloomington (Ill.) Nursery List: 
Supplement to Hovey & Co’s Catalogue of Seeds. 


Herbarium for Hamilton College. 
—Prof. E. North writes that Hamilton White, Esq., of 
Syracuse, has purchased and presented to Hamilton Col 
lege the herbarium of Dr. H. P. Sartwell, of Penn Yan, N. 
Y. The collection contains about eight thousand speci- 
mens of plants. From our acquaintance with Dr. S., as 
a careful botanist, and a maker of most excellent speci- 
mens, we congratulate the college upon the possession of 
so valuable a collection. 

Good Returns for One Dollar.--Mr. 
Wm. Havenbull, of Kendall Co., Ill., received one year 
ago four Triomphe de Gand strawberry plants as his pre- 
mium with the Agriculturist. Last autumn he sold four 
hundred plants atone dollara hundred, and had four 
hundred more left to plant a bed for his own use. 

Seeding to Grass — Information 
Wanted.—The practice of good farmers in different 
parts of the country varies more in regard to sowing 
grass for permanent mowings, or for “stocking down” 
for a number of years, than in regard to almost any thing 
else. Common practice in any one section is not a safe 
guide for other parts of the country ; neither is it always 
best or expedient for the district where it is most used. 
We shall be very glad to hear from many of the 
readers of the American Agriculturist on this subject, 
and will arrange for the benefit of all, the facts thus gath- 
ered. Please state—Ist. Kind of soil and if good grasses 
would grow without seeding. 2d. The time of year you 
prefer to sow grass seed. 3d. The kind of grass sown 
and the quantities of each. 4th. How long each kind is 
likely to last, before giving way to other sorts more nat- 
ural to the soil or propagating themselves more readily. 
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Prairie Breaking in Southern Ill, 
_wW. F. M., Washington Co., Ill., writes: ‘* We break 
prairie as early as we Can, breaking rough that the harrow 
may tear the sod well to pieces; let it lie until after oats 
are sowed, then harrow until pretty fine, and sow flax. By 
fall it is in splendid order for sowing wheat. We always 
make more money from flax and wheat for the two first 
crops than any other kinds of crops we can plant.” 





What Grass Seed to Sow for Pas- 
ture ?—The soil is full of grass seeds—some are the 
very best that can be on the soil, others less valuable. 
Where a pasture is made, farmers often sow timothy, 
red and white clover, with a portion of red-top, and per- 
haps some hay-seed from the hay floor. This does well, 
put we are asked to name some grasses for permanent 
pasture—the seed of which can be obtained. We give, 
therefore the following from our own experience and the 
testimony of others, asa good mixture : Meadow Foxtail 
5 pouads, Orchard grass 5, Meadow Fescue 3, Ky. Blue 
(June) grass 8, Perennial Rye grass 6, Wood meadow 3, 
Rough Stalked meadow 3, Sweet Scented Vernal 3, 
White Clover 6, and Red Clover 3 ;—in all 40 pounds. 





Lucerne or E.uazern.—G. Bost, Henne- 
pin Co., Minn. Worcester, Webster and Gray say Lu- 
cerne, and it has been spelled that way intentionally. In- 
deed in the last Agriculturist it was accidentally spelled 
with a z, which was unnoticed until the page was stereo- 
typed and we went to the expense of having the plate al- 
tered in order to conform to good usage. In adopting 
words from another language into ours, neither the spel- 
ling nor pronunciation are of necessity preserved. In 
this case Luzern is German and Lucerne is French. 

Miari.—S. Howard, Jr., Alleghany Co., Mich. 
The substance called marl in your State is bog lime stone, 
aconeretion of shells and fragments of shells, with some 
vegetable and earthy substances intermixed. Some marls 
are very beneficial applied raw—that is, after being ex- 
posed to the air and broken down to a crumbly mass. 
They are used as top-dressings upon grain or grass in the 
spring, or upon grass after mowing, or in the autumn, and 
are also spread and plowed in. If the marl is rich 
enough in lime to make it worth while to burn it for ordi- 
nary use, this lime of course Would be valuable as a ma- 
nure, and it is not improbable that your marl would be 
best used in this form, as quick lime, or slacked lime. 
A peck of lime to the rod of garden is a fair dressing— 
and we know of no limit tothe quantity of shell marl 
which might be used without injury. (Lime in either 
form makes peas boil hard.) 





A Corn Crop that Paid.—A subscri- 
ber to the American Agriculturist, in Ottawa, IIl., sends 
the following account of a corn crop, the second one 
from new prairie land: Paid out for rent of 45 acres, 
$135; for help in planting, $3; paid for husking, $47; to- 
tal, expense ont, $185. Received 52}¢ bushels per acre, or 
236214 bushels of corn, which sold for 80 cents per bushel, 
or $1890, Deducting $185 leaves $1705, for seed and his 
own 993g days work, viz: breaking; old stalks, 244 days; 
plowing, 2144 days; harrowing, 4 days; marking, 234 
(ays; planting, 3 days; harrowing after planting, 54g 
days; plowing out three times with a two-horse plow, 
23! days; husking, 18 days; and hauling off, 19 days. 
No manure used. Expense of team not stated. This 
was far above the average yield last year in Illinois, as 
the ground was very high, and the, corn not injured by 
frost. The result would aiso have been very different 
in ordinary years, with corn at 15c. to 25c., per bushel. 





Applying Gypsum to Corn,—M. J. 
M. It may be applied in the hill at planting at the rate 
of a tablespoonful to a handful, or with perhaps better 
effect at the same rate cast upon the hill at the first hoe- 
ing, so that it will be somewhat mingled with the soil. 





Corn and Cob Meal.—We have no faith 
in the cob part for any thing. There is pretty good evi- 
dence that the hard, indigestible plates of the cob are of- 
ten hurtful. The cobs of well ripened corn are no more 
nutritious than white oak sawdust; those of soft corn 
and nubbins are in part digestible and perhaps somewhat 
nutritious, but not worth so much,in our opinion, as 
an equal weight of wheat straw. 





Hungarian Grass, ov Millet.—These 
plants are of the same species (Setaria Jtalica), differing 
from each other as different kinds of Maize vary. The 
Hungarian grass grows much shorter, has a purplish 
green head, very bristly like the foxtail or bottle grass. 
Both are excellent fodder crops. The Hungarian is best 
sowed June Ist to 25th, produces a hay much like 
rank Timothy, but sweet and‘much liked by cattle. It 
should be cut in blossom. The millet, sown at the 








same time, is coarser, but if cut while the grain is in the 
blossom or in milk makes good hay also. On the whole 
we give preference tothe Hungarian. Another kind of 
millet (Panicum Miliaceum) was formerly a good deal 
cultivated, but we have seen little of it of late. The two 
are often confounded. Itis also a good fodder crop, and 
is treated in the same way. Hungarian grass is said to 
prove occasionally fatal to horses ; and this is attributed 
to the bristly envelop which surrounds the fully ripened 
seed of either kind. 


Beardless Barley.—M. W. Hall, Fond du 
Lac Co., Wis., asks, “ What is it good for? and does it 
pay to raise it? Testimony that has come to our knowl- 
edge isconflicting. What is the experience of the read- 
ers of the American Agriculturist ? 





Pleuro Pneumonia.—Dawson Hunt, an 
Irish farmer of intelligence and experience, who visited 
this country preparatory to bringing out his family to re- 
main, called at the office of the Agriculturist and gave 
his experience with this direful malady. Our often ex- 
pressed views were fully confirmed, in regard to its con- 
tagiousness and fatality under ordinary circumstances, 
but he says he has for some years used the following re- 
cipe as a preventive to this disease: Whenever a new ani- 
mal has been brought into the herd, he gave it to the new 
comer, and to all the rest. Tartar emetic 40 grains, nitre 
40 grains, digitalis powder 10 grains—mix ; give in a bot- 
tle of cold water after fasting. He gives the full dose to 
an animal 3 years old, 33 toa2 year-old beast, and 14 toa 
yearling. The disease is working great damage in Great 
Britain, but since using his prescription he has had 
scarcely any fatal cases.—It is worth trying here. 

Profitable Cows.—J. Tilman, Lehigh Co., 
Pa., sends to the Ameriaan Agriculturist the following 
account of three cows, for the year 1863; 600 lbs. butter 
sold at 20 cts. per lb., and two splendid calves worth $18 
each, making a total of $156, or $52 for each cow. They 
were fed with 2 quarts each of wheat bran mixed with 
cut corn fodder in January, February, March, April, and 
December, anc turned out to pasture the rest of the year. 





Sheep kept on Wheat Straw.—A 
friend informs the Agriculturist that he kept 40 sheep, 
weathers and ewes, 2 years old or over, not breeding, 
from the time they were taken up until April, on wheat 
straw and half a pound of corn per day. They held their 
own perfectly. At one time 93 of a pound of corn was 
fed, and it produced indigestion, or at least, some of the 
sheep got “off their feed.” The straw was cut down 
from the stack once each day and spread upon the snow, 
It would have gone much further if it had been fed three 
times a day in racks. 





Sheep—Salt for Stretches.—From the 
same source comes the following communication; “I have 
found common salt an effectual preventive and also cure 
for stretches, alias constipation, in sheep. My sheep have 
no stretches while their salt trough is supplied ; if not furn 
ished for a few days [ am sure to see symptoms of the dis- 
ease, which a fresh supply of salt immediately removes.” 

Time to Shear Sheep—Scab.—W. H. 
R., Rockville. Shearing is best delayed until the weath- 
er is warm, about the first or middle of June, espec- 
ially if the sheep are washed before shearing—a practice 
which we deprecate as injurious to the sheep, a disagree- 
able labor, and of no real benefit to the manufacturer. 
The scab is highly contagious and caused by a minute 
insect termed Acarus. It iscured by dipping the sheep 
in pretty strong tobacco water, or by an application of 
unguentum. The dipping is best done after shearing. 
The lambs not being dipped, all the ticks take refuge on 
them, and when they are dipped some weeks after, both 
the scale and the ticks are killed at once. Your other 
questions you will find answered in past and present 
numbers of the Agriculturist, or in any good sheep book. 





Cure for Foot Rot in Sheep.—J. W. 
Rhodes, Cayuga Co., N. Y., writes to the American Ag- 
riculturist: “I have asure and immediate remedy for 
foot rot, viz: Cleanse the foot thoroughly, pare the hoof 
fearlessly until you reach the bottom of every little crev- 
ice, and then thoroughly apply liquid chloride of antimo- 
ny daubed on with a swab so as to touch the whole cleft 
and all adjacent parts.” Mr. Rhodes applies this at any 
time during the winter or after the ground freezes—the 
disease at this time of the year not being contagious, 
The contagion is arrested by severe frosts. This sub- 
stance he considers much more conveniently applied 
and more economical than the hot blue vitriol solution. 





Litter for Breeding Sows.—The ex- 
perience of Dr. Hexamer, of Westchester County, N. Y., 
is greatly in favor of saw-dust above any other material, 





as litter for pigs and sows, particularly for those with 
very young litters. They will keep their nests entirely 
clean and dry for a long time. The little pigs can not 
hide themselves in it as they will in straw, and thus the 
danger of: the sow lying on and killing them is removed, 
a casually that happens very often, particularly with 
heedless sows, which are often the best breeders. Tan 
bark would probably be equally good if putin dry 





A Plan for a Piggery.—There was an 
excellent plan published in the last Vol. of the Agricul- 
turist, page 297, but being too expensive for some of our 
readers, another is called for, Where manure mak- 
ing is an important part of farm business, and hogs are 
kept in close pens, the plan referred to is none too expen- 
sive. There are three things necessary or desirable in a 
hog pen: Ist. A place for throwing vegetable matter, 
weeds, muck, etc., for making manure. 2d. A warm, 
dry, well-ventilated nest-place. 3d. A feeding place, 
easily cleaned out, and so arranged that pigs cannot be 
too ‘‘hoggish,” and get an undue share of feed. Besides 
these, a convenient covered place for cooking feed, anda 
place for storing litter, muck, etc., in winter, and roots 
and feed at all seasons are highly desirable. It is poor 
economy not to have buildings of this sort convenient. 

Gapes in Chickens--A Timely Hint. 
—“‘ Coxsackie ” writesto the Agriculturist: “ Tried all 
sorts of ‘cures,’ without success, and almost determined 
to abandon raising chickens, on account of the great losses 
from this cause. I have learned that ‘An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,’ and believe the only 
sure way to cure gapes,is not to have it. About three 
years ago I asked a neighbor if he had much trouble with 
gapes; he replied none whatever, and gave as a reason 
that he had the meal cooked for young chickens, and was 
careful not to give them much for several days after they 
were hatched. I have since followed his example and 
have not been troubled with gapes.” 





Fowl! Houses in Barns.—A correspond- 
ent writes as follows (approving of the Pa. Double Deck- 
ed Barnin general): “A fowl house ina barn will be 
likely to make the whole concern a foul house. It is 
next to the hospital too, and if the fowls, roosts, etc., 
should get lousy, and the lice emigrate to the hospital, 
the poor sick animals would have a sorry time.” 

Cure for Gapes.—aAlfred D. Sharples, 
Centre Co., Pa., communicates to the American Agri- 
culturist the following directions: ‘Take a 3-inch piece 
of snood (the “silk-worms gut” used for attaching fish 
hooks to the large line, sometimes called “ snell gut”) 
double it and fasten by fine silk to a handle 8 inches long, 
leaving one inch loop. The instrument being ready for 
use, place the chick’s legs between your knees, then with 
finger and thumb of left hand, one in each corner of the 
biped’s mouth, and stretching the neck upward that you 
may see the opening in the front of the gullet, insert the 
instrument as far as it will pass readily, and turning it 
with the fingers withdraw it, when you will find the 
worms in the lower part of the loop—provided the chick 
had the gapes. The handle should be of smooth whale- 
bone or hickory, about a sixteenth of an inch in diameter. 


How to keep Eggs.—(1) Pack the fresh 
eggs in a barrel and cover them with clear lime-water 
made by slaking lime to a milk with hot water, then pour- 
ing it in excess into a vessel of water, stirring up, covering 
and letting it stand until clear. (2) Grease the eggs with 
good lard so as to exclude the air perfectly ; pack in box- 
es setting them on their ends so that the boxes may be 
turned over without breaking the eggs. Oncein about 
two weeks turn the boxes over. This prevents the yolks 
coming in contact with the shell, and becoming spoiled. 
(3) The same mode of procedure may be followed with- 
out greasing the eggs, with good success, and (4) the 
greasing alone has its good effect. 





To Comminute Bones.--Whole bones 
may be easily and cheaply obtained in all parts of the 
country, but it is troublesome and expensive to grind them 
or reduce them in any way to a desirable state of com- 
minution. Try this plan and report: “ A heap of bones, 
broken up somewhat, laid up with a little sawdust, and 
moistened with chamber ley or the strong leachings of a 
manure heap, will ferment, and the bones will decompose 
so that they may be crushed and crumbled.” 


Bean for a Name.—“A. M. P.,” Delhi, 
N.Y. The beans appear to be identical with the Wax 
Bean of the seed-stores. Also called Indian Chief, But- 
ter Bean and Algerian. Itis a pole bean, a profuse bear- 
er, and valued as one of the richest snap beans. It is not 
as early as some of the bush varieties, but is much richer, 
and the pods can be cooked until the bean is large enough 
to shell. The seeds when ripe are black with white scar. 
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Nores.—Rain and melted snow as follows: Snow Ist, 
2d, and 23d, 0.58 inches; Rain, 5th, 10th, 11th, 26th, 30th, 
and 3lst, 1.57 inches.—Showers on 13th and 15th.—Snow 
fell lightly on the 15th and 16th.—A southeast gale pre- 
vailed on the 18th, and northeast gales on the 26th and 
30th.—Temperature uniform for the season: maximum, 
58.0; minimum, 22.2.—The fluctuations of the barometer 
were between 30.230, maximum, and 29.349, minimum. 

March 31, 1864. O. W. Morris, 


Grape Notes and Queries.—E. W. 
Knight speaks of two kinds of Clinton. The true has 
no foxiness at all. The question as to the originator of this 
vine is still undecided....Underhill’s Seedling.—‘*W.”, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. This is the same as the grape which 
has been called the “Celestial,” and though the name 
has been changed, its quality has not. It is sold at a 
high price and is no better than, if as good as, the North- 
ern Muscadine and other fox grapes....R.O. Beers, 
Fairfield Co., Conn., gives his experience with grafting 
the grape. He waits until the vines are in leaf, and then 
takes roots “‘as large as knife handles or smaller,” and 
inserts a cion of two eyes by cleft grafting, without wax- 
ing, and plants the grafted roots. Of course the cions 
were kept dormant. Mr. B. succeeded with 30 out of 34 
by this method....A. Harris, Appenoose Co., Iowa. 
There is not enough known of the Concord to say 
whether it will succeed as a wine grape with you. Its 
reputation in this respect would seem to be established 
in the Southwest, but we have no testimony as to its suc- 
cess as a wine producer in the North and East. Climate 
has much to do with the amount of sugar in any variety, 


Waste Corners should be cleared up and 
occupied this season with some growing crop. All kinds 
of farm and garden produce not wanted in the family 
will doubtless sell well at high prices for a year to come, 
and no spot should remain idle. If not planted at the 
usual time with ordinary crops, put in turnips or carrots 
a little later, or plant corn or peas for a succession. 


Osage Orange Fences — Bending 
the tops down.—Frank French, Winnebago Co., 
Ill., sends to the American Agriculturist his method 
of treating hedges, as follows: ‘I turned down the 
tops of a piece of hedge, took some little crotches and 
pegged them down, and buried them about 8 inches deep, 
in the fall of 1862. I never saw any shoots grow faster, 
and this spring I intend to bury the tops of a long piece 
more, which I neglected to do last fall. I presume I 
shall get my fingers scratched, but I shall have a tight, 
quick-growing fence.” The tightness of a fence made 
in this way we can testify to. It is absolutely dog-tight, 
and rabbit-tight too, we should think. 


Works on Fruaits.—M. M. Buckley, Stam- 
ford, C. W. The revised edition of Downing’s Fruits 
brings the work up to 1857. For all varieties introduced 
since then it will be necessary to refer to the current peri- 
odicals and the Reports of the Am. Pomological Society. 


Cole-Slaw.— ‘J. L. F.,” Chester Co., Pa. 
This name of sliced cabbage, is correctly spelled as 
ahove. Cole is a general name for the Brassica or cab- 
bage tribe ; Slawis from the Dutch Slaa, signifying sliced. 


Sorghum Culture.—The requisites to 
success in the cultivation of the sugar sorghum are good 
seed, a soil not too rich in vegetable or animal matter, 
but loose and deep, and of fair strength, and good 
culture. The seed ought to be soaked before planting, 
and covered very lightly. Planting in drills, 33¢ feet 
apart, is now preferred, and at the first hoeing the plants 





are thinned to 8 or 10 inches apart; subsequently every 
other one is cut out, which will leave them standing in 
the rows 16 to 20 inches apart. The suckers are allowed 
to grow when in drills ; but, if the sorghum be planted in 
hills, it is best to leave 5 plants to a hill and remove all 
the suckers. The remaining culture is like Indian corn 
until the cane is ready to harvest. The importance of 
this crop to the country is beginning to be appreciated. 
The Great West is fast coming to provide its own sweets, 
and between honey, maple sugar and sorghum syrup the 
demands upon the eastern markets are very greatly 
reduced. The quantity produced has been vastly over- 
estimated, but still it is very great. Combinations of 
neighboring farmers ought to be formed to buy one of 
the largest and best evaporators, and setting it up ina 
conveniently central place, have it ready to convert their 
cane-juice into syrup well and rapidly in autumn. 


Planting Beans too Deep. —. B., 
Oberlin, O. Two inches is far too deep to cover the 
large sorts of beans. Limas for instance, have to push 
up a large head, and if the ground is heavy it is impossi- 
ble for them to force through. A covering of half an 
inch is sufficient. Limas should be stuck in, eye down, 
simply covering them a little more than out of sight. A 
successful gardener of our acquaintance plants his Li- 
mas in a warm sand bed, sticking them in thickly, but 
does not cover them out of sight even. The bed is wa- 
tered if dry, and when the roots have grown an inch 
or two, they are transplanted to permanent positions. 


Striped Squash Beetle.—“ Coxackie” 
writes to the American Agriculturist concerning this 
pest: ‘Last year I escaped wholly. I started melons 
and cucumbers in the ground, protected against the cold 
by small boxes four to five inches high, each covered with 
a pane of glass, and my watermelons were protected by 
old sash frames about two feet square and four inches 
high, with sashes. Not a striped bug did I see on the 
whole lot, even after the glasses were taken off. Finding 
my young squash plants attacked by multitudes of bugs, 
I put square open frames about them, and not a bug 
troubled them afterward. From careful observations 
during last spring and early summer, I am satisfied the 
striped bug will not fly over an obstacle 4 inches high, 
and this cheap contrivance perfectly protects the plants.” 


Should Cabbages be Transplanted ? 
—H. Eaton, asks if cabbages do best grown from seed in 
the hills or transplanted. Some good cultivators plant 
the seed in the hills. We tried it but once and found it 
twice as much trouble, and not producing near as good 
cabbages as a lot transplanted on the same ground. Hog 
manure said to produce club-foot; sea-weed and stable 
manure good. Winter cabbages are sown in hills in June. 


Sundry HMumbugs.-— large batch of ma- 
terial received from subscribers, was placed in the hands 
of the City Detective Police several days since, but the 
constant attention required at the great Fair, has prevent- 
ed their doing much in this line, as yet....Better save 
postage on circulars from pretended agents in New-York 
and elsewhere, for the Covington, Ky., lotteries, all of 
which are humbugs. You will get no return for the 
money sent them, no matter how great their promises. 
We tried to find a few of them, but they have no location 
except a post-office box. The “ Bankers,” so advertis- 
ing, have only one receiving teller—no paying teller.... 
Will the Mayor of Chicago, IIl., please look after the 
filthy swindler, who advertises by private circulars from 

We don’t keep a 
“collecting agency,” friend Taber, and therefore can’t 
collect that $200 prize you have drawn, even for the 





“99 per cent.” you offer....‘‘Q. A. Johnston, corner of 
Elm and Mill-streets, Plaistow, N. H.”, (an elm tree by 

the side of a mill dam?) has told hundreds of others the 

same story. If he will call in we will sell him a dozen 

of his $200 prize tickets, for 5 cents—their value as pape; 

rags. 

The “ Railroad Laborers” and others who have sent 25 

cents to “‘ Wood, Hout § Co.” N. Y. City, have got all 

they will ever get—two shillings’ worth of experience— 
cheaply bought, unless they are fovlish enough to send 
the extra dollar asked. Nobody but the Postmaster can 
find any such firm here....For exposure of ‘ Freeman's 

Journal of Science and Medicine,” see last December's 
Agriculturist, .... Cheap Sewing-Machine ‘“‘ Agencies,” 
hailing from Maine, are especially to be avoided. The 

falsehoods told about their $10 machines ($4 to agents, 

after they pay $10 for the first one, whether they get it or 
not), are very plausible and easily put on paper, which 
being very thin don’t cost much, even now, Those who 
get one of these machines for the $10 sent (few do), will 
be able to pay a small portion of the freight expenses by 
selling the thing for old iron A new Employment 
Dodge: A fellowin New-Jersey writes to every one adver- 
tising for a situation that if they will send him 50 cents, 
he will secure one at $85 a month. Ask him to get the 
place and promise him a $5 bill when he gets it for you. 
....A subscriber says an “agent” for ‘‘ Kelly’s Pump” 
collected $5 each from a number of‘ persons for town 
rights, but nothing comes in return What a kind 
man is D. B. Wallace, Box 2948, Philadelphia, to offer to 
send a lot of jewelry, etc., worth $15 each, for only 
$1 each, and throw in a $25 silver watch for each $15, 
and a $60 gold watch for each $40 sent to him. Whew! 
Forty $15 articles ($600), and a $60 watch, making $660~ 
all for $40!!! A big offer if it were ever filled. 


Prices of Books are advancing some. 
what, though notin proportion to the increased cost of 
paper, etc. It will be noticed in the list on page 133, 
that only a few differ from last month’s rates. We can 
only promise present prices to continue for the month. 


The Agriculturist Sanitary Fund. 
—The multitude of letters received in reference to this, 
show a great interest everywhere in the enterprise, while 
they tell of a local effort put forth in almost every 
town and neighborhood throughout the country, which 
we had not fully appreciated, or we should not have 
proposed the plan at all. It will, however, serve the 
original design of giving a medium for contributions 
from all who can spare a dime or dollar more to aid the 
soldiers. When the contributions are mainly in, we 
shall acknowledge them with the contributors’ names. 


The N. Y. Live Stock Markets.—Be/ 
Cattle are still in light supply, averaging 4,150 per week. 
Prices unprecedently high—the best, fat, heavy beeves 
selling at 17 cents per lb. estimated dressed weight, and 
down to 13c. for the poorest....Cows scarce and high, 
owing to advance of dairy products; good, fresh milk- 
ers, $50 to $60 each.... Veal Calves abundant, especially 
of young, poor animals; prices range 5c. to 9c. per Ib. 
live weight, according to quality....Sheep are selling 
quickly at prices ranging from 8c. to 10{c. per Ib. live 
weight. Pelts average $4 and more....Live Hogs sell 
quickly at 83{c.@9c. per lb. live weight, for corn-fed. 


Any Number of the Agriculturist 
Wanted, from January, 1857, to the present time, can 
be had for 10 cents. We have stereotyped plates of the 
last seven volumes, and print back numbers as needed. 
Complete volumes (from 16 to 22) are sent post paid for 
$1.24 each, if unbound; or $2.00 each if sent bound. 
(At the office, or by express, unpaid, $1 and $1.50 each.) 


Condensed Items.—Two Monster Oxy, 
donated from Livingston and Tompkins Counties, N, Y., 
are worth seeing at the Great Metropolitan Fair. More 
about them hereafter -The Great Hoa, “Benham’s 
Challenge” can be seen for several weeks at least at the 
Agriculturist Office Dauton’s KnitT1nG MACHINE, 
a simple and effective implement. is on exhibition here 

The Gas Maxine Macuine advertised on page 
153, appears to be worth looking into. A friend, in whom 
we have confidence, who has used one two months, says 
it is all that is claimed for it No one will omit to 
read the advertisement of the Ratz Roap Lanps InN It- 
LINoIs, a State that bids fair to soon outstrip all her 
sisters in agricultural wealth, and all but one in popula- 

The “ AGRicuLTURIST STRAWBERRY,” Will be- 
gin to be distributed in August ; we have never promised 
it earlier, though we could have sent it out this spring, 
but for the unprecedented drouth last autumn The 
METROPOLITAN Sanitary Farr is doing splendidly ; it is 
worth going a thousand miles to see it. The receipts 
now (April 15) are nearly up to the promised million 
dollars, while the display of articles seems as large 48 
ever, and the attendance is undiminished. 
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NARRAGANSETT, N.J.WHITE ¥% DENT. 


Indian Corn (Za MJays)—Varieties. 
= 

Most of us are familiar with Indian Corn 
in several varieties—-sweet, flint, pop, and horse- 
tooth corn; of various colors, white, yellow, red 
or blue; and of all sizes, from that growing 12 
fect high and bearing ears 12 to 16 inches long 
and having 16 to 24 rows of kernels, to the 
little dwarf sorts which mature an ear an inch 
to two inches long and grow 8 to 18 inches in 
height. Many have seen those varieties each 
kernel of which has a separate husk, and the 
rice corn with its sharp pointed, obliquely set 
kernels. In fact, the varieties of this species 
(Zea Mays) may be said to be almost endless. 
We have selected a few tolerably well known 
kinds from among an assortment of fifteen 
varieties, laid upon our table by J. M. Thor- 
burn & Co., and have had them engraved. 
For use upon the table, boiled green, the dif- 
ferent kinds of wrinkled, or sweet corn, deserve 
the preference. Most are rather late in coming 
to maturity, though maturing sufficiently for 
cooking in 60 to 80 days. Fig. 1 represents the 
little “‘ Narragansett” corn, 8 to 10-rowed, red 
cobbed, one of the earliest, sweet, and excellent. 
This, and a small, longer eared, but smaller ker- 
neled 8-rowed sweet corn, called “ Extra Early,” 
follow a poor, watery white corn, known as 
“Canada,” and by other names. The Canada 
comes first to market, and on this account alone 
sells high. Fig. 3 is an excellent variety, rather 
late in maturing, called “R. I. Asylum,” from 
its origin or use on the grounds of that institu- 
tion. The ears are 8 to 10-rowed, of good size, 
and very sweet. The habit is about the medium 
size for sweet corn. It affords an abundant 
forage, and is prolific. The Stowell’s Eyergreen 
resembles this in the ears, which are shorter; it 
matures late, is sweet and prolific, and the stalks 
remain green and succulent along time. This 
is a very good variety for sowing to feed green 
to stock, and is esteemed for the table. There 
isablack or dark blue variety of sweet corn, 
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called “ Mexican,” which is very sweet, prolific 
and only objectionable on account of its color. 
Its habit is dwarf, and it bears 2 to 5 ears close 
to the ground. Specimens on our table are from 
Mr. E. Williams, of New-Jersey. The large 
stalked, long eared kinds, are generally not so 
sweet as those of dwarfish habit. The flavor of 
the corn and its desirableness for the table de- 
pend not only upon its sweetness and flavor, 
but upon the thinness of the “hull” or skin of 
the kernel, and the ease with which it parts 
from the cob. There are two or three very 
large varieties highly esteemed, as the Mam- 
moth 8-rowed Sweet, which is very good. To 
ensure a succession for the table from the earli- 
est time possible to frost, plant well soaked 
seed in rich, well prepared soil, on the 1st, 10th 
and 20th of May, and subsequently once a week 
until the 4th of July. 

Field Corn is a more important subject for 
the consideration of the farmer, but those who 
do not provide any other for boiling, deprive 
themselves of one of the most delicious table 
vegetables. Excellent portraits of several varie- 
ties are given above. We distinguish three prom- 
inent groups of field corn, whether they are clas- 
sified by color, as white, yellow and red,—by tex- 
ture, as flint, dent, which is half flinty, and 


flour, which has no flintiness,—or by the number 


of rows, as 8, 12, or 16-rowed; and these char- 
acteristics are entirely independent of each 
other. The early maturing northern kinds are 
all flinty and usually 8-rowed. One of the best 
is the 8-rowed Canada, a small, bright yellow 
variety, with an ear 7 to 9 inches long, and 
having a very small cob: 50 bushels to the acre 
is not an unusual yield.—Fig, 7 represents very 
well this variety, though taken for the Rhode 
Island Premium, a new sort, which has attained 
a good reputation of late years. This is of a 
dark yellowish red color, and originated in 
artificially crossing three kinds, the Canada, 
8-rowed Yellow of New-England, and a blood- 
red variety of Rhode Island. It is of dwarf 
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DENT. KING PHILIP. R, I, PREMIUM. 


habit, needs planting very close, like the Can- 
ada (3ft. x 2ft.), and yields 80 to 100 bushels 
per acre under the Jest circumstances. The 
color only is objectionable for meal. The ears 
are small, but very close, well tipped out and 
firm, cobs very small. Like this in color, but 
larger, is King Philip, fig. 6. It is a good variety, 
and needs close planting. The common 8-rowed 
Yellow of New-England so much resembles 
this in the shape of the ear that fig. 6 might 
pass for it also. The name “ Dutton” was orig- 
inally applied to a very compact, small kerneled 
12-rowed variety, which was very profitable 
and sure to mature, and made sweet, excgllent 
meal. The name is now given in New-England 
and New-York to any 12-rowed yellow corn, 
some sorts of which are very good. There are 
varieties of white flint corn, semi-translucent, 
and of various good qualities, almost identical 
with the yellow kinds in shape of the ear. 
The Long Island White is 8 to 10-rowed, large 
eared, growing 8ft. high, and yielding abundant 
crops. The meal is very sweet.—Fig. 2 repre- 
sents a New-Jersey variety of white flint, not 
very flinty, and having a small indentation in 
each kernel. It is of large size, not profitable, 
but esteemed for the whiteness and fineness of 
the meal. The kernels are very large. Similar 
in quality, but quite different in growth and 
character of ear, is the Ohio Yellow Dent, fig. 
5, which represents very fairly the Western and 
Southern varieties of the Horse-tooth group, ex- 
cept that there is more flintiness than usual to 
the kernels, and they are neither so broad nor 
deeply indented as is common. These varieties 
are never 8-rowed, seldom 10, but usually have 
16 to 20 rows. The kernels are long, narrow 
and angular, and usually rich in oil and farina. 
The plant is very large, requiring to be grown 
in hills 4 feet apart each way, yet the yield is 
50 to 80 bushels per acre, and crops of nearly 
or quite 100 bushels per acre have been repeat- 
edly recorded. No. 4 represents the Tuscarora, 
of which there several slightly differing kinds, 
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This variety grows 5 to 6 feet high, the ear 
is moderately large and 8-rowed, the kernels 
large, of a chalky whiteness, and very light and 
soft. They may almost be pulverized in the 
fingers. The meal, if bolted, can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from fine wheaten flour by outward 
characteristics, and it is said to be used consider- 
ably toadulterate flour with. It is valued by some 
persons boiled green for the table, and though 
not sweet, is acceptable. These are a few of the 
great number of kinds in common cultivation, 
and our brief notes will serve as a guide to 
selection or change of varieties. 


When to Plant Corn. 


Ges cil 

Field corn planted early in May has usually to 
be replanted once or twice. This makes much 
unnecessary labor, for that planted some weeks 
later, usually ripens at nearly the same time. 
If the seed does not rot in the ground, the poor 
little yellow blades are frost bitten, and their 
shriveled ends pine for the hot sun. Those 
plants that survive the chills and rains of May, 
are not so healthy, or well prepared to take ad- 
vantage of the warm weather when it comes, 
as that planted in the proper season, which in 
the latitude of most of New-England, New- 
York and westward is after the middle of May 
in almost all seasons; and often it is not best to 
plant before the first of June. No fault is more 
surely repented of than too early planting of 
corn. If well soaked, and placed in a warm 
soil, corn is very soon above ground, and a 
few warm days place it beyond fear of harm 
from cutworms, white grub, wire worms or 
crows—whereas that planted early in the month 
must do battle with all these for several weeks, 
if it survive the dampness and the frosts. 
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Broom-Corn—Varieties and Cultivation. 





a : 
This crop is one of growing importance and 
interest. Thereisa largedemand for “ brush ” 
of first quality to make brooms for exportation, 
and this, in addition to the great home consump- 
tion of brooms manufactured from this plant, 
makes the market quite steady. The soil adapt- 
ed to the most successful culture of Broom-corn 
is a warm, rather light loam. It should be 
quick, and rich in alkaline salts. A large amount 
of vegetable matter, either in the soil or in the 
manure, gives an undue tendency to make 
leaf and stalk. Yet the soil should be rich 
enough to cause a quick, vigorous growth. 
Hence the usual practice is to manure in the 
drill with horse, hog, or sheep manure well 
rotted, and apply ashes and plaster to the plants 
at the first heeing. If the crop is backward, a 
similar application (ashes and plaster, either or 
both) at the last hoeing, or when the plants are 
nearly half grown, will be found beneficial. 
There are two prominent varieties—the tall 
and the dwarf sorts—and most cultivators give 
decided preference to the dwarf. Besides, as 
the Chinese Sugar-cane, the Imphee, and the 
Dourah corn are only varieties of the same spe- 
cies (Sorghum saccharatum), these are liable to 
cross, and many inferior sorts, both of the Broom- 
corn and of the Sugar-cane occur. Seed from 
only the straightest, finest, and toughest brush 
should be saved for planting, and that which 
has grown at a distance from any Chinese sugar- 
cane, Imphee or Dourah. Prepare the land as for 
Indian corn; mark it off in rows 3 feet apart, 
and drop the seed either in drills, or in hills 
about 2 feet apart, using as many as 15 or 20 
seeds toa hill. The time of sowing depends 





upon the exposure of the land to late spring 
frosts, as these seriously injure the crop. Broom- 
corn is usually planted just after corn planting. 
It is best to leave the ground so thatthe location 
of the hills or drills is well marked, for the young 
plants look so much like grass that a careless 
hand is likely to cut them up at the first hoeing, 
or run his cultivator into the row. The ground 
should be kept loose and well weeded, the 
cultivation being the same asthat of Indian corn. 

At the second hoeing or when the crop is no 
longer in danger of either frost or worms, the 
weakliest plants are pulled up so as to leave 6 
to 10 stalks to the hill, or an equivalent to 10 or 
12 stalks to2 feet in the length of the row. 
There is usually a strong growth of suckers, es- 
pecially with the dwarf kind; these it is best to 
pull, up to the time that the heads appear. 
When the seeds are full but still soft, the brush 
is harvested. This is done in several different 
ways. Either the whole crop is cut up, and the 
the heads subsequently cut off 4 inches below 
the brush, bundled and laid up to dry in such 
a way that they will remain straight, and may 
be protected from dews and showers; or the 
heads while in the milk are broken down sever- 
al inches below the brush, and left hanging at 
such a hight that they may be conveniently cut 
off afterwards; or the tops of two contiguous 
rows are broken down lapping upon each other, 
which is called “tabling.” The heads are thus 
supported, while they still further ‘mature, and 
the stalks form a substantial table upon which 
to lay the brush to dry when it is cut off. The 
best brush is dried under cover; and to bring 
the best market price, it should be of a bright, 
greenish color, springy, tough and_ straight. 
When dry, the seed is usually removed by hand 
by drawing it through a hatchel made for the 
purpose; a horse power machine is also used. 
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Best Potatoes to Raise for Market. 
——_ 

B. Stephens writes to the American Agricultu- 
rist: “ Having been engaged in selling potatoes 
in New-York for the past eighteen years, I 
would state for the information of farmers, that 
in potatoes intended for this market, the follow- 
ing qualities are requisite : large size, white skin, 
white flesh, and to be dry and mealy when 
cooked. Such are sure to command ready sale 
and the highest prices, and all not having this 
character will have to be sold as second class or 
‘shipping potatoes.’ Therefore it is folly for a 
farmer to use his ground for a poor crop, when 
the same labor and expense, with a proper se- 
lection of seed, in regard to the requirements 
of the market, would yield a larger crop of po- 
tatoes, which would meet with ready sale, and 
at larger prices, at no more expense of freight 
and selling. We have a great variety of new 
seedlings brought to notice every season by in- 
terested parties. In order to sell seed, they make 
great statements, as to quality and large yield 
(on paper), but when sent to market as a farm 
crop, they are found wanting, and die out to 
make room for something new the next sea- 
son. The valuable varieties of potatoes and 
those that are in good demand, are those that 
have been originated by farmers, and their 
merits have brought them into general use. 
Stica are the Blue Mercer, Dykeman, Peach 
Blow, Prince Albert, Jackson White, June, etc.; 
whereas of many fancy kinds, put before 
the farmers from year to year, by seed raisers 
and sellers, none are worthy of planting as a 
farm crop. The followinz are some of the well 
known kinds from which farmers can make 
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| 
selections, suitable to their soil, being sure 


of good average yield and having an article 
that is salable at all times. ‘ 

For Early: Dykeman, June, Buckeye ang 
Jackson White, maturing in the order here 
given—the Dykeman being the kind Universally\y 
grown by the early truck raisers of Long Islanq 
and New-Jersey. For later, the Light Blue 
Mercers, Prince Albert, and Peach Blow. There 
is also a new variety, the White Peach Blow, 
originated and raised in Monmouth Co., N. J, 
which has come to market the past Season, 
which bids fair to be a valuable potato and 
worthy of trial. It isa white skinned potato, 
with a pink eye, of good size, white fleshed, 
cooks dry and mealy, very much resembling 
the Buckeye in outward appearance, but is a 
late grower, and is said to yield equal to the 
common Peach Blow. 


Field Beans—Culture and Variety. 
ee 

There are three varieties of white field beans 
known to farmers and in the market. They go 
by different names in different localities. Burr 
designates them as the Blue Pod, Pea bean, and 
White Marrow. In New-York market they 
are called Medium, Caxton, and Marrowfat. 
The Blue Pod is the common “ white bean” of 
New-England and New-York, and the Medium 
of Washington market. It is the earliest of the © 
field beans, and particularly useful in filling out 
where corn and other crops have failed. The 
Pea, or Little White bean, is richer, smaller, 
more roundish, not quite so early, but produe- 
ing equally good crops. Its small size is against 
it in market, though its beautiful white color is 
in its favor. In so indiscriminating a market as 
that of New-York, it sells lower than the first 
mentioned kind. The White Marrow, Marrow- 
fat, White Egg, etc., is considerably larger than 
either of the foregoing. Burr makes the follow- 
ing statement in regard to the comparative size 
of these three sorts: of the Pea bean, 4400, of 
the Blue Pod, 2700, and of the White Marrow, 
1200 will fill a quart. The Marrow is not quite 
so sure a crop in wet seasons, owing to its ten- 
dency to run; so that on a good soil too highly 
manured, or too rich in ammoniacal matter or 
vegetable mold, the plants make too much top 
and bear too little fruit. The soil best adapted 
to beans is a good loam or gravelly soil, which 
contains a considerable portion of soluble min- 
eral ingredients, but not much vegetable and 
nitrogenous matter. The tilth should be good, 
not necessarily deep, and freedom from weeds 
is desirable. Unless there is danger of the crop 
running to vines, plant in drills two feet apart, 
and scatter the seed in the drill. The practice 
of planting in hills 2 feet apart each way, is 
good, especially for the Marrowfat. The plant: 
ing should not be delayed after June 20th 
as a general thing, and then only the Blue Pod 
or common white field bean should be used. 

The cultivation consists in keeping down the 
weeds and stirring the soil. This should, so far 
as practicable, be done by horse Jabor. When 
the plant turns yellow, and the pods begin to 
dry, they are pulled by the roots and stacked 
between stakes 4 to 6 feet high, driven 6 to8 
inches apart; pieces of wood or a few stones 
keep the bottom plants from the ground. Here 
they are allowed to dry thoroughly, and many 
of the unripe pods mature and dry quite well. 
The threshing is done either in the field or on 
the barn floor, and if well dried, the crop will 
be fit for market at once, or may be kept 
for almost any length of time in dry bins, 
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A New Bag-string. 


— 


“J, I. M.”, Orange Co., N. Y., sends a speci- 
men of a little time saving contrivance which 
looks as though it would work very well. It isa 
bag-string, made of stout leather, in the shape 
of along, narrow wedge, about half an inch 
wide at the broad end, and gradually tapering 
to the other extremity. At 24 inches from 
the wide end, a button hole is made by punch- 
ing two holes about an inch apart, and connect- 
ing them by a slit. At 7 inches from the same 
end is placed a catch, which consists of a 
short, rounded cone of lead, or some white 
metal. The string is attached to the bag about 
2 inches below the top by means of a rivet or 
stitch through its center. To fasten the string, 
put its small end through the slit and draw it 
until the catch passes through as shown in the 
figure. To untie it, give the large end a jerk 
and the catch is immediately loosened. 
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Waste Lands near Cities. 
a ed 

In the suburbs of many large cities in this 
country are tracts of land lying in open com- 
mons, and unused except as play grounds for 
children, with perhaps here and there a cow or 
a goat finding scanty pasturage. They have 
mostly been bought up by speculators, in antic 
ipation of their being wanted for building pur- 
poses; former farm fences have been removed ; 
in some instances streets are cut through, and 
they are kept awaiting purchasers. We.know 
plots in the vicinity of New York and Brook- 
lyn that have been left in this condition for ten 
to twenty years. They are yielding no returns 
to their owners, and the yearly taxes and accu- 
mulating interest on the cost in many instances 
far outweighs the rise in the market value of the 
property. We think at a moderate estimate 
there are enough of such plots lying unused in 
the vicinity of the two cities above named, to 
produce vegetables enough for 50,000 persons. 
Now, here is an opportunity for wide-awake 
gardeners of either large or moderate means, to 
secure a good living and confer a positive bene- 
fiton community. The use ef much of this 
land could be had from year to year at a com- 
paratively small rental—less than one third of 
the interest on its estimated value. The facilities 
for obtaining necessary manure and help to 
work it are abundant in the adjoining cities, and 
the nearness to market, where every variety of 
fresh vegetables is in demand, gives a great 
advantage to the producer, over those at more 
distant points who have to pay heavily for 
freights or teaming expenses. It would not pay 
to invest in permanent improvements, or in rais- 
ing fruits requiring several years to come into 
bearing ; indeed, owing to the exposure to dep- 
redations from marauders who usually abound 
in cities, it would hardly be safe to attempt fruit 
culture, even though continued possession could 
be had of the grounds for a term of years. But 
annuals of every description, particularly veget- 
ables that will not bear distant transportation, 





may be made very profitable. Some enterpris- 
ing men of small means, particularly German 
gardeners have already improved such opportu- 
nities, and we know of several who are making 
a comfortable living and something over, by this 
means. It would be doing many a poor family 
a kindness to suggest this plan to them; there 
is room for hundreds, and the products of the 
land are all needed, and find a quick market. 


A New Home-made Beehive. 
—~—— 

« The engraving represents the section of a bee- 
hive, made and used by M. 8. Woodford of Erie 
Co., N. Y., who thus writes: ‘I propose to de- 
scribe for the benefit of the readers of the Agri- 
culturist a beehive that I make and have used 
for four years. First I make the four sides of a 
box, 4, as recommended by Mr. Quinby, 12 
inches inside each way. I then make another, 
a, fifteen inches inside each way, and one inch 
deeper than the first one. A top board, ¢, is 
made, large enough for the larger box, and rab- 
bited back from the edge all around to receive the 
cap, g, made 18 inches inside. This top I nail 
to both boxes one within the other. The strips, 
d, are then nailed on the inside of the outer and 
on the lower end of the inner box. This closes 
up thespace between the two, and makes a hive 
warm in winter and cool in summer. The bees 
will not come out of such a hive in winter, un- 
less the weather is warm enough to allow them 
to do so without harm. To prevent millers de- 
positing their eggs under the edge of a hive I 
take a strip of hoop iron, ¢, 14 inches wide, and 
nail around the bottom, forming a band. This 
may be readily done by any one not a mechanic, 
by cutting it in four pieces, one to fit each side 
and make close joints at the corners, punching 
holes and filing the edge straight. Nail them on 
the hive so that the iron will project about half 
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HOME-MADE BEEHIVE. 


an inch below. The edge of iron will rest on 
the bottom board, f, leaving a half inch space 
between the bottom of the hive and the board, 
giving the bees a chance to operate on the board 
out to the iron. To give the bees an entrance, 
a notch is cut in the front piece of iron % of an 
inch deep and 3 of an inch long. I also give 
them another entrance, three and a half inches 
above the alighting board, by inserting a plug 
which reaches through the two boxes with a 
half inch hole in the center. Some may think 
this hive too expensive, but from four years ex- 
perience I have found that it pays. 
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Early Sheep Shearing—Washing. 
meee 

No real lover of his flock drives his sheep to 
the washing without a feeling akin to remorse. 
He would not do it were it not that he believes 
that the market demands wool washed on the 
back. Though it is true that washed wools 
sell more readily, yet in times like these where 
any and all wools are quickly taken up, an op- 
portunity for reform is offered which ought not 
to be overlooked. Sheep which are to be wash- 
ed ought not to be sheared before settled warm 
weather. In many seasons this will not come 
before the last of June. They are then in much 
less danger of taking cold and receiving per- 
manent injury. They ought to be washed only 
in water which is so warm that the washers do 
not find it uncomfortable to stand in it with the 
sheep. The shock to the flock, of the immer- 
sion in cold water and being subsequently ex- 
posed to raw winds—followed by being reduced 
to a state of absolute nakedness, is sufficient 
cause to account for “snuffles,” and prevalent 
lung difficulties. The rule inregard to washing 
is to wash as little as possible, but even this in- 
volves the necessity of thoroughly wetting the 
entire fleece. It is a great object to have the 
sheep sheared as early as they can be, and fully a 
month may be gained if they are shorn with- 
out washing. The fleece starts better, the sheep 
seem actually benefitted, weakly ones often 
brighten up and do well, and all are in much 
better condition to bear the autumnal storms 
which often come before the flocks are suffi- 
ciently clad to bear the change well. Conta- 
gious diseases are not unfrequently communi- 
cated by farmers using the same washing pens 
with their neighbors, which may be unavoidable. 

If the sheep be shorn unwashed, particular 
care should be taken to have them all well 
tagged, and all dirt removed which is not too 
thoroughly incorporated with the fleece. The 
discount of one-third in price for unwashed wool 
is not fair, yet the farmer may well submit to it 
for the advantage his flock gains, if it be a val- 
uable one, knowing that like other abuses it 
will be corrected by time. Sheep should be 
shorn on smooth, clean floors, by careful, hu- 
mane, quick, experienced men. The cleanli- 
ness of the floor, the removal of dung and 
straw brought in upon the feet, are important. 
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How to Designate Lambs after Weaning 
—No ‘‘ Uncouth Provincialisms.” 
_- oe 

Mr. Randall, who is excellent authority on 
sheep, suggests the introduction of the word 
teg, as used in some parts of Great Britain to 
designate lambs between weaning and shearing, 
so that they may not be confounded with the 
young stock between the time of the birth of 
these and shearing of the last year’s Jambs. 
An unnecessary word is a nuisance, especially 
if it means nothing of itself. American farmers 
the country over, so far as we know, distinguish 
their lambs as “sucking” or “suckling Jambs,” 
and “old lambs,” and this is distinction enough, 
and sounds to us much better than “ram teg,” 
“ewe teg,” “wether teg,” or even teg alone. 
Besides, farmers not seeing the necessity wili 
not adopt it. Words that are really needed 
are suggested by the necessity and come of them- 
selves, or are adopted without argument, 
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LEARNING teaches youth temperance, affords 
comfort to old age, gives riches and content- 
ment to the poor, and is an ornament to the rich. 
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Fig. 1.—COLLINS’ HORIZONTAL HOP YARD. 


Sundry Notes on the Cultivation of Hops. 
eas 

The staminate or barren flowers, and the 
pistillate or fertile flowers of the hop are 
borne upon distinct plants, and cultivators dis- 
tinguish them by the terms male and female. 
The two plants are only to be recognized with 
certainty when in flower. The staminate or male 
flowers, are in loose clusters springing from the 
axils of the leaves, as in fig. 2, which represents 
the upper portion of a flowering branch. A 
separate flower, consisting of a calyx of 5 sepals 
and as many erect stamens, is also shown. The 
pistillate flowers, which are borne in little cone- 
like clusters, are very simple in structure, and 
consist ef a scale-like calyx, with the pistil at 
its base. After fertilization, the clusters of the 
pistillate flowers increase very much in size and 
become hops (fig. 3), which consist mainly of 
the enlarged scales of the calyx, each with a 
little nut at the base. Near the lower part of 
the scales are numerous oblong, resinous grains, 
called lupulin. One of these, very much magni- 
fied, is shown at the lower right hand corner of 
fig. 3. It is upon the lupulin that the valuable 
properties of hops mainly depend; hence in the 
collection and management of them, care should 





Fig. 2.—MALE HOP-VINE. 


be taken to lose as little as possible of this. 
Lupulin is often incorrectly spoken of as the 
pollen of the hops. This is a great mistake, as 
it appears only in the pistillate or female flow- 
ers, and long after they have been fertilized by 
the pollen of the staminate or male plants. 

The hop growers of the central counties of 





New-York, though recognizing several varieties 
of the plant, some of which are indigenous, and 
others, as the “English cluster” and the “grape” 
are imported, have very indefinite preferences, 
and in most yards two or three kinds are found. 
Hops, like corn, grow on all varieties of soil, from 
swamp muck to gravel knolls, and any good 
corn land is suitable for them. On bottom lands 
near swamps or creeks, rust often injures the 
plant, but this is seldom damaging on the flats 
above the secondary banks, or at a distance 
from bodies of water or wet land. The Hop- 
yard should not be exposed to high winds, and 
so the proximity of forests or hills in the direc- 
tion of the prevailing storms is favorable, but 
not essential. In preparing the ground, put it in 
good condition and plant corn, potatoes, beans 
or some similar hoed crop. Leave places for 
the hop hills 8 feet apart each way in the rows. 
It may be best to mark out the field for hops 
accurately, and plant the corn between, being 
guided by the marking. Set out the hops soon 
after planting the corn. According to the usu- 
al practice, the hop poles are not placed until the 
second year; but if the horizontal plan be used, 
it is best to set the poles or stakes the first year. 

The hop has underground stems which start 
from the crown of the root, run horizontally a few 
feet, and coming to the surface form new plants. 
The hop yard is dressed in the spring, but 
not until after a growth of some inches has 
been made; the earth is then drawn away from 
about the crown, and these und stems 
are removed. These are lai nder coy- 
er, occasionally sprinkled, eep some 
weeks. All the growth which has been made 
is then cut back to prevent frost injuring it, and 
the second starting is considered more vigorous 
and fruitful. The sets are the underground 
stems cut in pieces 6 or 8 inches long, having at 
least two pairs of eyes. Four are set in each 
hill. A dibble is used to make the holes, if the 
ground be mellow, and the sets are buried with 
the tips about 2 inches below the surface. In 
hard stony ground they are planted much like 
potatoes, with a hoe. The sets from male and 
female plants are carefully kept separate as they 
can not be distinguished. Six hills of males to 
the acre are sufficient. In hop yards on “the 
plan described below, the male hops are trained 
upon poles of the-usual length which makes the 
distribution of the pollen sure and uniform. 
The plants are treated like corn or potatoes. If 
stakes are set, the hills are better protected and 
the extra fruit which will be produced upon 
them will pay for the trouble. Even that gath- 
ered the first year from the tops of the corn, 
if no stakes are used, is considerable. 

At the first hoeing a one horse plow is used, 
subsequently a cultivator. In autumn, and when 
the vines wither, cut them up, house the stakes, 
and throw upon each hill a good forkful of 
dung, which answers both as mulch and manure. 












When the usual hop poles are used, they are 
provided before the next spring. The supply 
comes from Canada, and they are worth 15 to 
20 cents each. They are usually 18 to 24 feet 
long, straight and sound, and are set deeply and 
firmly in the ground, two to a hill, and inclined 
towards the south. This is a very heavy ex. 
pense as there are 700 or more hills to an acre, 
Besides, in high winds many are often prostrat. 
ed, to the no small damage of the crop, the 
poles, and the profits. The vines will climb to 
the tops of the poles, and the side shoots, where. 
on the hops are produced, swathe the poles and 
vines, crowding and pressing one another; they 
are much blown and whipped about in the 
winds, and are often broken off. To obviate these 
difficulties and to save expense, a system of high 
horizontal wires was introduced—the wires be- 
ing supported at the ends of the field and by 
stays at intermediate points. The hops were 
trained upon strings pendent from the wires, 
Both these methods require the cutting up of 
the vine near the ground for gathering the fruit, 
and these wire yards are not unfrequently great- 
ly injured by lightning striking them. 

A plan has been invented and patented by 
Mr. F. W. Collins, of Morris, Otsego Co., N. 'Y,, 
which obviates many difficulties heretofore en- 
countered, and saves 75 per cent. of theexpense 
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Fig. 3.—FEMALE HOP VINE. 


of poles, ete. This is shown in the engraving, 
fig. 1. The poles or stakes are 9 feet long, 
about as large as bean poles, and are set 
1 foot in the ground. The outside stakes are 
larger and set deeper to avoid the necessity of 
bracing them. Common “wool twine” is tied to 
the tops of the end poles, and looped about the 
tops of the others by a “half-hitch.” Thist 
done on horseback very casily and quickly. _ The 
cords run in four directions from each interior 
stake, at a hight of 8 feet. The spring treat- 
ment has been already described. When the 
vines begin to run, four strong shoots, one from 
each root, are trained upon the stake and tied 
with woolen ravelings, wet straw, or other bof 
string. The hop winds about perpendicular poles 
with the sun—that is, from left to right. At each 
hoeing all the other shoots are gathered in the 
hand, rolled into a mass without breaking them, 
laid upon the ground and covered with a clod of 
stone. They soon wither. If cut off, the plant 
would bleed. The four vines reach the topo 
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the stakes very soon, and then a 
man on horseback, or carrying a 
stool, goes from hill to hill, train- 
ing each vine upon one of the 4 di- 
vergent cords. Those from oppo- 
site ends of the same cord will meet 
and pass—each will reach the next 
pole probably, and perhaps go be- 
yond it, though it may be pinched 
off at the end. The joints on the 
horizontal part will be short, and 
the laterals very vigorous. Upon 
these side shoots all the fruit ig 
produced, and it is the universal B= 
testimony so far as we have evi- 
dence, that much more is borne on 
the horizontal system than on the 
other, and that the hops are larger 
and finer. This is to be expected 
from the fact that the fruit branches hang swing- 
ing perfectly free, and thoroughly exposed to 
the sun.. The ground is also warmed by the sun 
much better than when the tall poles are used. 
The horizontal hop yard has received the at- 
tention of many of the best hop growers of 
Central New-York, and from what we can learn 
it possesses very important advantages. These 
are thus enumerated by the editor of the “ Hop 
Growers Journal”: Economy, earlier ripening, 
greater yield, less labor, less peril from wind, 
less shade, and avoidance of bleeding. The last 
specification is particularly noteworthy, for 
great damage is annually done to the roots by 
cutting off the vines near the ground at harvest, 
as is uniformly done in order to raise and re- 
move the poles with their burden of fruit. Many 
vines are killed every year, and all are weakened 
and succumb after a few years ; so that under 
the new treatment the longevity of the plant is 
greatly increased, as well as its health. In an- 
other article we may give a description of the 
methods of harvesting this crop, kiln drying, etc. 








ee etl 
Soiling Cows on Dairy Farms. 


The feeding of milch cattle in a way to save 
all their manure, and to enable them to make 
the most economical use of all that grows upon 
the land devoted to fodder crops, is accomplish- 
ed by what is termed “soiling.” This is seldom 
practised in this country, not from any lack of 
minute explanation of the system and of its 
advantages by the agricultural press, and not by 
reason of there existing any reasonable doubts 
whether it would succeed in this country. It 
has been successfully practised by farmers 
in many different localities. Nevertheless few 
farmers can be brought to believe that the ben- 
efits are so great as they really are, and they 
seem to feel as if they could not spare the labor 
required to take care of the stock in stables. Be- 
sides, few farmers have buildings adapted to the 
purpose, and so centrally situated that the labor 
of hauling the fodder from the fields to the cat- 
tle is not a great bugbear. Soiling cows will pay, 
and may easily be done on many dairy farms. 
The advantages may be briefly enumerated, viz.: 
1. The cows are kept in better condition, give 
more milk, are kinder, more docile, and hold 
out in milk longer, than if allowed to roam. 
2. The interior fences of a farm may be en- 
tirely dispensed with; a large yard being pro- 
vided for the cows to take exercise in for an 
hour or two in a cool part of each day. 
8. The entire product of the land is secured 
and fed to the cows. None of the crop is 
spoiled by the droppings of animals, nor hurt 
by their tread, nor by being lain upon; nor is it 

















Fig. 2.—ELEVATION OF SUMMER FEEDING SHED—FOR DAIRY OF FIFTY cows. 


stinted in its growth by close cropping during 
the heat of summer when it can least endure this. 

4, Both the solid and liquid excrements of the 
animals are saved without loss, to be applied to 
the soil at the best season, and in the best form, 
according to the judgment of the farmer— 
an advantage which out-weighs all the others. 

We do not propose to argue the question of 
expediency. The advantages above stated are 
obvious facts, or any one may prove them such 
after having had sufficient trial to learn how to 
manage with reasonable economy. The ques- 
tion is, How to do this; at least, How To BEGIN. 
—Knowing that Mr. Donald G. Mitchell—the 
author of that very delightful and instructive 
book “My Farm of Edgewood,” which we 
have taken occasion more than once to commend 
to our readers—had given much thought to this 
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REFERENCES.—C.C. Cattle floors ; 
Gangways in rear of cattle ; 
subject, we wrote him for permission to publish 
his plan for beginning a system of soiling on an 
old farm, which is detailed in the book above re- 
ferred to. Instead of this, Mr. Mitchell writes : 
“T send you a rough draf of the shed I had 
proposed to build, which would have been a 
cheap but substantial affair, and which as a man- 
ufactory of manure alone, would, I think, have 
paid for itself in three seasons. Were I to 
erect all buildings de novo, I would so arrange 
them as to make one feeding place serve for 
both seasons. But my old winter stables were 
neither centrally situated, nor were they so dis- 
posed as to admit of an economic handling of the 
corn fodder, or other green food which might 
be supplied. And this last is a capital point, 
when reckoning up the advantages of feeding 
a herd of twenty to fifty animals, two or three 
times a day, throughout the busy season. Green 
corn-fodder is bulky and heavy; every half 
mile of transport counts largely; and if the fod- 
der be handled over two or three times for be- 
stowal along the mangers of interior stabling, 
a great dealof labor is needlessly sacrificed. 
“Again, my proposed summer-shed was not 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF 16 FEET IN LENGTH OF THE FEEDING SHED. 
D.D. Drains for liquid manure ; F.F. Feeding troughs; G.G. the 
M. Manure heap; P.P. Two of the partitions between pairs of stalls. 








only central, but within easy ‘ hauling’ distance 
of the muck bed, from which I counted upon 
a weekly supply for the accumulating manure 
heap. And yet again, this manure heap would 
be within easy carting distance of the fields to 
be tilled the following spring. A shelter for the 
manure, under the conditions supposed, I should 
consider quite as important as a shelter for cat- 
tle. It is the habit with many, who grow corn- 
fodder to help out the August pasture, to scat- 
ter the newly cut stalks over the parched fields. 
Under these conditions, with a fiery sun, and a 
scorched turf, I believe that the loss of fertiliz- 
ing qualities in the manure, isenormous. With 
the feeding shed, every particle of manure 
would count for its true value; the cattle would 
be protected from the sun, and with a sufficient 
head of water at command, and a few feet of 
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most clean- 
liness might 
be secured 
and the tem- 
perature mo- 
. . derated at 
Q will For 
successin 
soiling, par- 
ticularly 
F with corn- 
A fodder,heavy 
manuring is 
essential; and 
more 
rank and 
ammoniacal the dressings, the greater will be 
the succulence; and as the crop matures no 
seed, a reserve of mineral food will be left on de- 
posit in the land for subsequent cereal crops. 
Ido not think you can urge soiling too strong- 
ly; and I am satisfied that in ten years time no 
good dairyman upon smooth lands within close 
neighborhood of towns, will ever turn his cows 
to pasture.” 
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THE PROSPECTIVE DEMAND FOR HORSES AND 
Mutes.—Hundreds of thousands of horses are 
used up and killed in the operations of war. 
The high and rising prices are a temptation to 
sell, but we counsel al] farmers who can do so, 
not to sell their young mares, but breed from 
them, if they are fit for it. The demand for 
mules is equal to that for horses, and their con- 
sumption is quite as large. The mule, itis well 
known, is marketable after it is two years old, 
broken or unbroken, and no guarantee of sound- 
ness is required, while the horse is not salable 
until 4 to 5 years old, and must be sound and 
well broken, and will bring no more as a general 
thing than the mule. 
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Corn for Fodder 
oan 

Every farmer who keeps cows, who makes 
hay and has less than he can use to advantage, 
or who on any account wishes to increase 
either his summer or winter fodder, ought to 
sow corn. The most preferable sorts for this 
purpose are the largest kinds of sweet corn, and 
next, the large Southern or Western varieties. 
The seed is usually soaked and sowed rather 
late in the season, broadcast. It is much bet- 
ter to sow in drills. The land should be in high 
condition, and a liberal dressing of good stable 
or other ammoniacal manure is advantageous. 
Turn light furrows with a .one-horse plow, 
8 feet apart; scatter the seed, so that about 
10 kernels will fall in a foot. This is done very 
easily and rapidly. Cover with a sharp-toothed 
harrow, or a harrow turned bottom side up. It 
is no disadvantage if the seed be, scattered con- 
siderably. After the corn comes up, cultivate 
at least twice; and after this, before cutting for 
curing, go through and pull any large weeds 
which may have started, as these may impart 
a bad flavor to the milk, when fed to cows. 

The crop is not an exhausting one, although 
a weight of four tons of dried fodder is some- 
times taken from anacre. No seed ripens, hence 
the draft upon the mineral ingredients of the 
soil is not great. This affords a most excellent 
green fodder during the heat of August and 
September, whcn grass often fails; and when 
dried, gives an article nearly if not fully equal to 
good meadow hay, especially as fodder for cows. 
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Have Cattle any Right in the Highway? 

A correspondent wiites to the American Agri- 
cullurist: ‘When the subject of excluding 
stock from pasturing in the streets came up for 
discussion in our Farmers’ Club, it was claimed 
by certain trespassers that the roadway belongs 
to the town or county, and that therefore all the 
inhabitants have a right to feed their cattle in 
them. But it was shrewdly replied to this, that 
if so, then the town or county must make half 
of the fences on the lines, and the people must 
be perpetually taxed for the purpuse. At this, 
the trespassers and their friends shrugged their 
shoulders. Moreover, the Chairman, being well 
versed in the law, rose up and said, ‘ The com- 
mon law of England, (which is also our law,) 
settles this matter very justly and plainly when 
it says: ‘The king himself has no right to the 
highway, except for purposes of travel and re- 
pairs; also, that the trees and stones, except 
such as are needed for repairs, with all other 
minerals, and the grass, belong to him through 
whose land the highway passes.’ Here the 
matter ended forthat evening. But still the nui- 
sance of street cattle is not yet abated with us.” 

———— i ree ee ei 
How to Choose a Cow. 
—_—e— 

There is always some risk in buying a cow, of 
whose previous character and history we know 
nothing, for there are no infallible signs of ex- 
cellence. A rough, scrawny, coarse, ill-shapen 
cow is often a noble milker. Yet there area 
few points generally agreed upon by experi- 
enced farmers, which it is well to consider be- 
fore purchasing. A small boned head and light 
horns are better than large. Long legs make too 
wide a gap betwixt udder and milk pail, and 
long-legged cows are seldom quiet feeders, but 
wander about too much. Aslender rather than 
a thick neck, a straight back, wide ribs and 








broad brisket, are to be sought for. The body 
of the cow should be large in proportion to 
head, neck, and legs, though not excessively 
large; and the hind quarters if large out of pro- 
portion indicate good milking qualities. Medi- 
um sized cows, all things considered, prove the 
best milkers for the amount of feed they con- 
sume. The color of the hair has probably noth- 
ing to do with the milking qualities, and good 
looks should be regarded but little in purchas- 
ing dairy animals. As to the color of the skin, 
a bright yellow, approaching that of gold coins, 
creamy color within the ears—this and good 
rich milk are very apt to go together; and 
withal a soft flexible hide, loose over the ribs 
and rump, is also to be sought. ‘The ud- 
der should be large, soft, and full of veins, which 
ramify over it, with full-sized milk veins stretch- 
ing forward along the belly, and the teats be 
large and not crowded together. Test the cow’s 
disposition and inquire about it. Irritable and 
nervous cows are unpleasant to handle, and al- 
most always scanty milkers, Something can be 
ascertained from the looks and motions. Large, 
mild eyes, easy quiet motions when driven, and 
gentleness when handled, indicate good nature. 
What the butchers term “ good handling” is 
an important quality in a milch cow, for it in- 
dicates not only good milking properties, but 
easy fattening, when service in the dairy is over. 





Irrigation with Sewerage Water. 
ape 

Few of our farmers appreciate the value of li- 
quid manure. The occasionally published re- 
sults of the use of sewerage water for this pur- 
pose, are opening the eyes of others to its im- 
portance. This is one of the ways in which the 
city may pay the immense debt it owes the 
country. Near Edinburgh, Scotland, certain 
parties wishing to turn an honest penny, have 
cut dykes by which they can flood the land at 
pleasure with this sewerage water from the 
town. An American farmer traveling in Eng- 
land, writes of one particular farm as follows: 
“These fields, which were formerly barren 
wastes, merely the clean, dry sands thrown up 
by the sea in former times, el arranged 
that they may be flooded by Btream. The 
expense of the operation was great—about $100 
per acre—and the annual cost of flooding is also 
four or five dollars to the acre beside; but the 
crops of hay are so frequent and enormous, (ten 
cuttings being made in a season,) that some 
parts of the meadow rent for $100 a year per 
acre, and none less than $75 dollars!” Prof. 
Johnston estimates the fertilizing value per an- 
num, of the sewerage of a town of one thou- 
sand inhabitants, a8 equal to a quantity of gu- 
ano which would cost thirteen hundred dollars. 
We should very much like to see the waste 
water of ourgities turned to some good account ; 
but throughout the country, much might be rea- 
lized by turning streams, at suitable times, over 
meadows and pastures. Everybody knows 
how rich our bottom lands become from the an- 
nual floods of the creeks and rivers which run 
through them. Why may not other lands be 
fertilized by dirty water on purpose? For in- 
stance, when a farm lies on a gentle slope, even 
a small brook can be made to do a great deal 
of service. If thestream comes in from the hill 
above, cut a channel for it, skirting the upper 
sides of the farm, and carry it along on the up- 
per line as faras possible. Atsuitable intervals, 
dig out small channels, on the lower side of the 
stream, through which the water can be let on 
to the fields at will, (gates having been made at 





the openings). There may be 2 series of meag. 


ows flooded from the same source. Those who 
have tried a plan like this, say that a single 
year’s flooding will increase the growth of gragg 
equal to a top-dressing of thirty loads of dung, 
The muddiest streams are best, as they carry 
suspended a good deal of the fertile matter of 
the land through which they have flowed. We 
all know that wherever road-washings can be 
brought in, they are found very enriching, Yet 
clear water is beneficial, simply as water, ang 
because it holds valuable substances in solution, 
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Home-Made Poudrette. 


Mr. John Marston, Bucks Co., Pa., who has 
been familiar with the manufacture of poudrette 
on a large scale for many years, prepares it for 
his own use in the following manner: Hig 
vault is built of stone, 8 by 4 feet square and 
four feet deep, the bottom laid in stone and 
the whole cemented over. The privy is 4 by 
34 feet; leaving 44 feet of the vault outside 
of the house. This portion is covered by two 
slanting doors placed so as to shed rain. With- 
in these doors is placed a heap of fine coal ash- 
es andashovel. The coal ashes can be thrown 
over the droppings every few days with but 
very little trouble. Mr. M. finds the coal ashes 
to act as an excellent absorbent, and he pre. 
fers them for this purpose to any kind of earth. 


A Prairie Farmer Advocates Shallow 
Breaking. 


a 
A farmer of Christian Co., IIl., writes, object. 
ing to the letter of J. Weldon, on page 74, 
March No. of the American Agriculturist, not be- 
cause it is not true, but lest farmers who may 
be thinking of moving out upon the prairies 
might be scared. He says Mr. Welden “ makes 
it appear as though a man must bring team 
enough to break the sod a foot deep.” Thisisa 
wrong inference, for our correspondent express- 
ly advised to have neighbors put their teams 
together for this work. The advantages enu- 
merated by him were, it will be remembered: 
getting the ground into good tilth at once; 
securing heavy crops of corn (70 to 80 bushels 
to the acre), and a lasting advantage to the 
land. Let us contrast these with the advan- 
tages of using a light team and plowing as 
shallow as is possible or convenient. There 
is a saving of labor, so large a team not being 
needed ; securing more quickly the rotting of the 
sod, if the plowing be done at the right season; 
and the ability to do more breaking during the 
season adapted to breaking, (which is no advan- 
tage, because the breaking may be done at any 
season if it be 8 inches to a foot deep) 
The benefits of heavy crops and lasting good 
to the land, ought not to be lost sight of even 
by the pioneer whose only reliance is one pair 
of oxen and a horse to do his work. Such 4 
man, if he be a reader of the Agriculturist, goes 
upon his prairie farm with the ideas of both of 
these pioneers. He knows that if he can break 
8 to 12 inches deep he is nearly sure of a first 
rate crop of corn. He knows that with his 
own team he can only break very shallow, and 
that the crop of sod corn got from the land will . 
hardly pay for sowing and gathering, He 
knows that during the early part of summer all 
he can break shallow may be sowed to wheat 
in the fall or spring, and that the soil may be 
subsequently deepened, without using such & 
heavy team as is necessary in breaking deep. 
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So he borrows teams enough, if he can, to 
preak 5 or 10 acres for corn as deep as he can, 
and then continues his shallow breaking for 
wheat with his own team. Our correspondent 
gives his last year’s experience, as follows : 
“T moved to a raw prairie farm last spring, 
and with a team of three small horses and a 
12-inch Moline plow, broke eighty acres be- 
tween the 6th of May and the ist of July, 
and planted and cultivated twelve acres of corn 
besides, on old ground, (for it won’t do to de- 
pend on sod corn). I sowed wheat on the new 
ground last September without replowing, and 
it looks well now, March 8th. The best time to 
preak prairie, is from the middle of May to the 
first of July, though it will do from the first of 
May to the middle of July. If it is broken be- 
fore the first of May, it won’t kill all the grass, 
and if broken after the middle of July, the grass 
will be killed dead enough, but it will not rot 
enough that summer to be in good condition 
the next spring. The breaking should be 
done as shallow as the plow will run, because 
one of the main objects in breaking is speed, for 
aman wants to get as much done as possible 
while the season lasts ;—another reason is, that 
sod which is broken thin, will dry out and die 
quicker, and consequently rot sooner, than when 
it is broken deep.” 
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Fences FOR PRAIRIE LANpDs.—At a recent 
meeting of the Topeka (Kansas) Farmers’ Club, 
the subject of fences for the prairie was dis- 
cussed, at which there appeared to be a pre- 
ponderance of opinion in favor of live hedges 
of Osage Orange, or other suitable plants. The 
White Willow was well spoken of, although it 
was stated that great impositions are being 
practised by dealers selling the common willow 
instead of the genuine article. One gentleman 
advocated stone walls as a protection against 
the sweeping fires which sometimes devastate 
that region: this method, however, would be 
practicable only in favored localities, and the 
hurnings will cease as the settlements advance. 


Hints from the Markets for Cultivators. 
oo oo 

Every farmer who sends produce to New- 
York, and who at any time visits this city, may 
spend several hours profitably in passing through 
the general markets, and the commission houses 
where farm products are received and disposed 
of to dealers. The first impression will proba- 
bly be of surprise at the magnitude of the busi- 
ness done. Ships, sloops, steamboats, barges 
and railroad cars daily deposit at the receiving 
depots the yield of thousands of acres. Wash- 
ington Market, the principal center of trade in 
slaughtered meats and vegetables for the daily 
consumption of the city, is inundated with a flood 
of eatables of every description, from mammoth 
oxen to mushrooms, and to the inexperienced 
it appears that such a vast accumulation can 
never find purchasers, But a few hours will 
see the whole stock disposed of and distributed 
through retailers to the kitchens of Manhattan 
Island, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and the surround- 
ing suburbs. Every substance fit for food, and 
much that is unfit, will surely sell at some 
price—the best to the wealthy, the inferior to 
those who must consult their pockets before 
their palates. Upon inquiry it will be found 
that but a very small proportion of the articles 
offered, are first class, that these command the 
readiest sale, and at prices in much greater ratio 
‘0 cost of production than can be had for pro- 
duce of common quality. Premium beef, cost- 








ing little if any more to produce than that half- 
fattened, is sought for at 25 cts. per Ib. retail, 
while the poorer grades bring only 12 to 18 cts. 
Extra apples, pears, peaches, melons, etc., raised 
at perhaps 10 per cent. more of labor and ex- 
pense, command 50 to 100 per cent. more in 
price. Butter neatly made, well worked, and 
put up in nice packages, (the extra pains costing 
the producer not 5 per cent. more than the ill- 
looking but powerfully strong specimen from a 
neighboring dairy) will readily bring 25 to 30 
per cent. better returns; and so on through the 
whole list of table supplies. A farmer with his 
eyes open will take a hint here and improve on 
it this very year, and find that with less land 
and less capital he can make more money by at- 

tention to quality rather than quantity. 

Another noteworthy feature observable in the 

market is the necessity for system. Every whole- 

saler is receiving produce from hundreds of dif- 

ferent parties. As the largest transactions are 

on commission, he must be prepared to render 

to each man the returns for his own particular 
lot, or his business will soon suffer. Nobody 
will be satisfied to receive an average price 
when he knows his own goods are above aver- 
age quality. Now how can the dealer keep such 
matters straight unless the packages sent to him 
are properly marked? Men in the business as- 
sure us that almost every day boxes and barrels 
come to hand simply directed to themselves, 
with no accompanying note of their contents, 
and no marks by which to know where they 
came from. Perhaps after waiting a few days 
to ascertain something definite, the consignment 
deteriorates in value, or there is a decline in the 
market, and the goods are sold to the best ad- 
vantage possible; then perhaps a letter of di- 
rections comes to hand, and after that, when 
returns have been made, another note is re- 
ceived, filled with complaints and wholesale 
charges of dishonesty against all New York 
dealers, and the rest of mankind. Moral on this 
head: Before you are ready to open an account 
with a commission merchant, write to him for 
specific directions, just how he wishes to have 
goods forwarded, how marked, etc.; then follow 
his plan, and he may be justly held responsible 
for any neglect. We are glad to believe that 
the well established houses engaged in such 
business here, are anxious to do the fair thing ; 
let farmers do right by themselves. 


The Shape of Carriage Wheels. 
acai 

An expression in an article condensed from 
the Coach-Maker’s Magazine in our February 
number, has been construed as objecting to set- 
ting the spokes so that the outer side of wheels 
shall be “dishing”—whereas it was simply a 
demonstration of the fact that the rims or tires 
ought not to be “a narrow section of a cone.” 
This has led to several communications in re- 
gard to the necessity of having the spokes set 
outward, and not perpendicular to the rim. Mr. 
8. Edwards Todd, writes to the American Agri- 
culturist, proposing and answering the following 
question: 
‘““ WHY ARE CARRIAGE WHEELS MADE DISHING ?” 

“Many farmers and many good mechanics ask 
why carriage wheels are made dishing? Wheels 
are made dishing that they may endure the 
greatest strain under all ordinary circumstances, 
where great strength of wheels is very essential ; 
and also, for the purpose of making small 
spokes endure as much strain as large and heav- 
ier ones would, were the wheel not made dish 
ing. Ifa wheel were always to bear a load on 
a track level from side to side, the strongest 








possible form that a wheel could receive, would 
be, what we term “straight”—not dishing. 
But, since carriages must bear loads along slopes 
and sideling tracks (and must make sudden 
turns,) as well as on level roads, the wheels 
must be made a little dishing. Let us suppose 
a straight wheel placed resting on one end ot 
the hub, and heavy weights resting on the rim, 
the spokes would be easily broken at the hub. 
But, if a dishing wheel of the same strength of 
timber be placed resting on the large end of the 
hub, it would obviously sustain a very much 
heavier weight without injury. Now, when a 
wheel of a carriage drops into a rut or hole, or 
when the carriage is rolling along a steep slope, 
the greatest weight, as well as the greatest 

strain, will fall upon those wheels that are in 

the lowest position. If they are made dishing, 

the spokes will stand in a bracing position, and 

those wheels will endure a great strain; and, 

unless the tire should burst—as there is a great 

strain in that direction—the wheel will sustain 

no injury, although the strain might be suffi- 

cient to crush a straight wheel almost instanta- 

neously, when in that position.” 


Experience in Making up a Club. 

Our readers are aware that we seldom publish 
letters in praise of this journal, though thou- 
sands are received yearly. All of them, how- 
ever, are appreciated, and they stimulate to con- 
tinued endeavor to deserve such favors. The 
following from an old correspondent “ Mrs. M. J. 
8.,” Carroll Co., Ill., contains suggestions wide- 
ly applicable—: “ ‘I always dread going out to 
make up my newspaper and magazine clubs,’ 
said a friend the other day. ‘People treat me’ 
he continued, ‘as if I had come to beg of them, 
and dole out the money as if it was in charity. 
Now and then when I meet with an unusually 
tough case, where there is no paper in the house, 
and half a dozen youngsters growing up, and 
the man no reader, I feel like losing patience 
and saying to him, ‘my heathenish friend, do you 
know that I’m come to do you a good turn, to 
set your brain half a century ahead of its present 
quarters? The papers can live without you, but 
you can’t live without them. You exist ’tis true, 
but a reading man lives more ina month than 
you do ina year. Do you want to keep your 
children at the foot of the ladder? to make 
them ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for others? then keep reading from them and 
you'll generally accomplish it.’ I have some- 
times thought that the Agriculturist was doing u 
real missionary work in offering inducements to 
such people, if only in developing their taste for 
the beautiful in pictures and flowers. They 
can’t realize what good reading means just yet, 
but they can appreciate good strawberries anu 
pears, fine varieties of cereals and vegetables, 
Then, perhaps, they have a little pet daughter 
who is fond of flowers and can be gratified at 
small expense. In the mean time, the paper in- 
troduced into the family, silently works itself 
into favor. The wife wants the household hints, 
the children the pictures and puzzles, and befure 
the man is aware he finds himself picking up 
the paper of an evening to read some article or 
story about which all the rest of the family Lave 
been talking at dinner. A physician (a very 
near relation) told me that he has been up all 
night with patients in families where there 
wasn’t as much as an old Almanac to be found 
in the way of reading, in the house, Tell me, 
isn’t it a missionary work to tempt those peo- 
ple into reading by the offer of premiums, ete. ?” 
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We have in America several interesting and 
remarkable animalsof the Deer kind. The lar- 
gest among them is the Moose, or American Elk of 
the books, which is as large as a horse, having a 
head of great size, with long upper lip, and broad 
and immensely heavy horns, a short, thick neck 
and very long coarse legs. It is a water ani- 
mal almost, feeding upon lily-pads and the suc- 
culent vegetation of the swampy forests of the 
northern part of the United States and British 
possessions. Next in size tothe moose is the 
Wapiti, commonly but incorrectly called Eik— 
the Stag of America (Cervus Canadensis), repre- 
sented in the above engraving. This beautiful 
animal closely resembles the stag of Europe, is 
graceful and stately, bearing powerful antlers 
which often weigh 25 to 30 pounds, and having 
many more branches than are represented in the 
engraving. The horns frequently spread from 
4 to 5 feet, and in size they considerably exceed 
those of the European stag. The prevailing 
color is greyish in winter, and in summer 
tawny, of various shades—the ears and front 
of legs blackish—and there is a large yellowish 
white spot upon the rump surrounding the 
short white tail. The hair on the neck of the 
male below the throat, over a broad space, is 
long, very dark and tipped with red. This no- 
ble animal once common over the northern part 
of this country, is now seldom found except in 
scattered families in Maine, Michigan in the 
lake Superior region, and a few in the Adiron- 
dacks, and these are fast disappearing. In the 
Rocky Mountains and at the head waters of the 
Missouri and Yellowstone they abound, usually 
running in family herds of 6 to 12 individuals, 
The flesh is esteemed, but it is not so delicate as 





value them as draft animals. 





that of the common deer (Cervus Virginiana). It 
feeds upon a variety of herbage, and the twigs 
of shrubs and trees. It is not fastidious in its 
tastes and will get a good living in any forest or 
low woods. It is easily domesticated, and 
readily eats the same feed as farm cattle. The 
hinds become exceedingly gentle, and are han- 
died as easily as cows; but the stags, though 
comparatively gentle during a part of the year, 
are wild and even dangerous during the autumn. 
The hinds go 8 months with young, which are 
dropped usually during the month of May. 

The engraving which we give represents a 
group of elk (properly called Wapiti), of which 
a large number are now stabled in this city pre- 
paratory to being shipped to Italy. They be- 
long to Victor Emanuel, King of Italy, and have 
been collected by his relative, Count Castiglione, 
who has been for some time in this country. 
Several of the finest were raised in a condition 
of domestication by Mr. Lorenzo Stratton of 
Cattaraugus County, N. Y., who has bred 
them for several years with great success. Mr. 
S. states that he can raise elk for the New York 
market cheaper than he can beef. Harnessed, 
they make a pretty fancy team, but he does not 
We understand 
the number of animals of this kind which it is 
intended to transport to Italy will reach 150. 
They will make a fine herd, and a noble addi- 
tion to the extensive “preserves” of the King. 

GARDENING FOR Lapres.—An excellent sys- 
tem for gardening for ladies: Make up your beds 
early in the morning; sew buttons on your hus- 
band’s shirts ; do not rake up any grievances ; 
protect the young and tender branches of your 








| that can be had in some places. 


E L K. — Sketched from Nature and engraved for the American Agricuitusis!, 


family ; plant a smile of good temper in your 

face; and carefully root out all angry feelings, 

and then you may expect a crop of happiness. 
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Walks and Paths. 


A good walk, one which is dry in wet, and 
firm in dry weather, one which will not “track” 
into the house, and which will not allow weeds 
to grow in it, is something very desirable to 
every one who lives anywhere except in paved 
streets. There is no difficulty in making walks 
to answer all these conditions, if the materials 


are readily obtainable. Most perfect specimens 
of walks may be seen in the Central Park, in the 
city of New York, where abundant means are 
at hand. An excavation of a foot or more in 
depth is first made, then a foundation of coarse 
stones is laid down, this is covered with several 
inches of stone broken by machinery to about 
the size of a walnut, and over this a layer of 
gravel. Where good gravel can be obtained, 
there is perhaps no better material for a walk. 
Three or four inches laid upon a proper founda 
tion of stones or brick rubbish, and well rolled, 
will make an excellent surface. Unfortunately 
all gravel.will not pack, and loose gravel is 
worse than none at all. The next best thing to 


| gravel is hard-coal ashes, which pack down 
| with the aid of the roller into a firm smooth 
walk. 


A path neatly paved with small stones, 
though not so pleasant to walk upon, is the best 
Over-burnt 
bricks, such as have been too much heated for 


| building purposes, may be made to serve & 


purpose, In many parts of the West, plank is 
used, but it must be always in straight lines, 
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has an artificial look which only the comfort 
will compensate for. Tan-bark makes a pleas- 
ant walk, and its color harmonizes well with 
the surrounding verdure. Even saw-dust may, 
on a pinch, be used for the same purpose. 
Grass walks are an abomination, as they are only 
passable during a part of the day. The foun- 
dation of walks may be made with the bottom 
concave or convex. The latter is preferable, as 
it allows the water to pass off at both edges. 
The surface of the walk ought to be rounded, 
put not too convex. A center elevation of 1 inch 
to every five feet of width is usually enough. 
SG me ee 
Growing Mushrooms, 
ea 

Comparatively little attention is given to the 
culture of mushrooms in this country. Those 
who do grow them, meet with a ready sale for 
their crop, and large quantities are imported 
preserved in cans. Quite a number of fungi are 
palatable, but the mushroom, Agaricus campestris, 
is the only one cultivated to any extent. The 
eatable portion is the reproductive part, (equi- 
valent to the flowers and fruit of other plants.) 
The plant itself consists of whitish threads, 
which, under favorable circumstances,run among 
dung or rich soil, and when the plant acquires 
sufficient strength it throws up the mushrooms 
which appear above the surface, These threads 
(botanically called myceliwm) can be dried and 
retain their vitality for a long time; when put 
into a bed of warm dung theystart into growth 
and increase very rapidly. A block of dung 
and earth containing an abundance of these 
threads is called “spawn,” and by means of this 
mushrooms are propagated. Mr. Simpson Gor- 
don, of Vanderbilt Avenue, Staten Island, whose 
fine specimens were noticed in last month’s 
“Basket,” has sent to the Agriculturist an account 
of his method of raising them. The beds may 
be made in a cellar, under the stage of a green- 
house, or under any shed. Mr. G. collects a suffi- 
cient quantity of stable manure, shakes out the 
greater part of the straw, and if the droppings 
are very wet, allows them to dry a little. The 
dung is then laid to form a bed about 10 inches 
thick, beating it down pretty firmly. Holes are 
then made in the surface of the bed some 6 
inches apart, and a piece of spawn about the 
size of a hen’s egg is put into each and slightly 
covered. The bed is then covered smoothly 
with earth from the pasture or garden to the 
depth of 14 inches. The temperature of the 
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bed is tested from time to time by thrusting a 
stick into it: allow this to remain in the bed 
for a while, pull it out and the temperature can 
be ascertained by feeling of it. When the heat 
rises to about 75°, the bed should be cooled by 
making holes with a stick, about a foot apart, 
Which are to be filled up again in two days. 





When the temperature of the bed declines to 
55°, it should be covered with 2 or 8 inches of 
the litter shaken out from the manure. If the 
bed gets dry, remove the litter, and water thor- 
oughly with luke warm water from a watering 
pot having a fine rose, and then cover it again. If 
all goes on well the mushrooms will show in 5 
or 6 weeks. They appear at first as little round 
buttons, but rapidly increase in size, and usually 
reach their full development in 48 hours. Mr. 
Gordon keeps his beds in a bearing state for 6 
months, and makes them at any time of the 
year that is most convenient. The illustration 
shows the mushroom in all stages, from the 
button to the fully deyeloped specimen, 
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The Curculio or Plum Weevil. 


on od 
From the frequency with which this insect is 
spoken of in the agricultural papers, and in po- 
mological discussions, one would suppose that 
it was familiar enough to every one. Happily 
there are some places where this pest is as yet 
unknown, and from thence come requests that 
the Agriculturist would show what 
the curculio is, in order that it may 
be recognized upon its first ap- 
pearance. Though the insect is pop- 
ularly called ‘curculio,’ entomolo- j 
gists do not place it in the genus of 
that name, but they designate it as 
Rhynchenus Nenuphar. It isa small 
beetle, one-fifth of an inch, or less, 
in length. The engraving shows 
one much magnified, and one of 
the natural size. Its color is dark 
brown, having a white or yellowish 
band on its wing-covers with small 
spots of white, yellow, and black; 
the wing-covers are also marked 
by ridges and humps. One of the 
striking features of the insect, is its 
long curved proboscis or snout, 
which bears a pair of antenne or 
feelers. This proboscis, when not in use, is 
kept bent up under its breast.—This weevil is 
chiefly known for its very injurious attacks 
upon the plum, it seeming to prefer that fruit 
and the nectarine to all other places in which to 
deposit its eggs, though when these are wanting 
it will avail itself of other fruits and soft veget- 
able substances. The enlarged insect in the en- 
graving is shown engaged in making upon a 
young plum, also magnified, those crescent 
shaped marks which have gained for it the 
name of “little Turk.” These marks are the in- 
cisions it makes, by meansof its proboscis, to re- 
ceive its eggs. Having made one of these in- 
cisions, the insect turns round and deposits an 
egg in it, crowds it down, and then goes to anoth- 








er fruit to repeat the operation. Three of these 
marks are shown in the engraving, but it 
rarely happens that more than one is made in 
each plum, and it is unusual for a single plum 
on a tree to escape the signature of the “ Turk.” 
The insect makes its appearance as soon as the 
fruit is set, and continues to work until the mid- 
dle of July. The egg soon produces a worm or 
grub that eats its way towards the center of 
the fruit, which soon falls to the ground. The 
grub when grown, leaves the fruit and enters 
the earth, undergoes its transformation, and re- 
appears in a few weeks as a perfect insect. 
Thus far the history of the insect is well estab- 
lished by observation; what becomes of the 
brood thus produced, and where they pass the 
winter are matters upon which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion. By some it is thought that the 
insects hatched out in summer remain concealed 
under loose bark and in similar places, until the 
following spring; others hold that they deposit 
their eggs in the twigs of the pear and other 
trees, and that the grubs remain there during 
winter. There is a want of positive knowledge 
upon the subject. Besides the plum and nec- 
tarine, the cherry, apple, and the fruit of the 
wild thorn are attacked by it; and there is no 
doubt but it often selects the black knot upon 
the plum tree, the tender twigs of fruit trees, 
and the twigs and young fruit of the walnut, as 
places in which to deposit its eggs. It does its 
work with such thoroughness that in many lo- 
calities it is impossible to ripen a single plum. 
When the insect is alarmed, it gathers up its 
legs, drops to the ground and feigns death. This 
peculiarity gives us the only effectual method of 
combating it, which is to jar the trees every 
morning and catch the insects upon a sheet and 
destroy them. All fallen fruit must be gath- 
ered and destroyed, or hogs shoulf be turned 
into the orchard and allowed to consume it. 
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A Good Apple Little Known—The Am- 
erican Golden Pippin. 


ears 

Specimens of this excellent apple were 
brought to us by W. 8. Carpenter Esq., from 
Westchester Co., N. Y., where it is known as 
the Westchester Golding. On referring to 
Downing’s work it was found to be the same as 
his American Golden Pippin. It is supposed to 
have originated in the above named county and 
is little known elsewhere. Being unwilling that 
so good a fruit should be confined to a limited 
locality, we give an engraved outline and a 
few notes upon its quality with a view to bring 
it to the notice of fruit-growers elsewhere. The 
illustration is taken from an average specimen, 
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but it grows larger and sometimes is longer than 
this. The shape of the fruit, with its short 
thick stem and small closed calyx, are sufficient- 
ly seen in the engraving, and we add the follow- 
ing characters from Downing: “ Skin, fine gold- 
en yellow, thinly sprinkled with dots, some- 
times slightly netted with thin russet. 
yellowish, tender, juicy, almost melting, with a 
rich refreshing, vinous, aromatic flavor; core 
rather large. November to February.”—This 
apple is highly valued by those who cultivate 
it, asa table fruit, for cooking, and as a good 
keeper. The tree does not come into bear- 
ing when young, but later it is very productive. 
With Mr. Carpenter it gives good crops every 
year. This is different from the English Gold- 
cn Pippin grown in some parts of the country. 
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A Cheap Fruit Box. 
——— 

Every raiser of fruit knows that producing 
the fruit is but one half the work, and that 
gathering and sending it to market is an equal 
task. Mr. C. W. Idell, a well-known commis- 
sion merchant of Washington market, N. Y., 
gives us the plan of making a very cheap box 
for marketing fruit, which is adopted by most of 
his customers. He takes an ordinary starch 
box, which is 20 inches long, 14 inches wide, and 
6 inches deep, removes the top, and nails in a 
wooden strip, 2 inches wide and 4 inch thick, 
extending across in the middle from side to side, 
inserting it so that the top or flat side of the 
strip comes up on a level with the edge of the 
box. This answers as a handle and also strength- 
ens the box. A box of this size contains 16 
quarts, and is very convenient for huckleberries, 
currants, cherries, etc. They are preferred by 
some, of ofly half the depth, and are made by 
nailing the cover upon the box and sawing it 
in two, putting the cross piece in as_ before. 
Boxes of this kind are packed in a skeleton 
case, containing twelve of the small boxes, and 
six of the large ones. Where ready made starch 
boxes can not be easily procured, suitable 
ones can be readily put together out of light 
stuff of the proper thickness. 
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Culture of Musk- and Waiermelons. 
—e 

New Jersey is famous for its musk- and wa- 
termelons, immense quantities being sent every 
season to the New York markets. “E. J. K.,” 
of Bergen Co., in that State, gives the details 
of his practice in cultivating watermelons, 
from which we extract the following: “ Our 
soil is a sandy loam with a sub-stratum of pure 
sand. In the early part of May the land receives 
« compost of muck and barn-yard manure at the 
rate of twenty-five loads to the acre, is then 
plowed, harrowed three or four times to pulver- 
ize it thoroughly, and then marked off so that 
the hills shall stand 8 feet apart, and exactly 
opposite to each other, so as to allow of the use 
of a horse cultivator. Excavations are then 
made of a depth of 4 to 6 inches, and a foot in 
diameter, into each of which is put one large 
forkful of manure or compost, which is thor- 
oughly incorporated with the soil. The holes 
are then filled up with the earth that was taken 
from them, which raises the hills 3 or 4 inches 
higher than the surrounding soil. The seed is 
planted in the hills half an inch deep, and 8 or 
10 to the hill. In- about 8 days they will 
germinate, and the appearance of the plant 
may be greatly facilitated by gently loosening 
the earth around them with the finger. In 
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three weeks from this time, they will have 
made two rough leaves, when all the plants but 
three should be pulled out. Should they be at- 
tacked by bugs, dust the plants in the morning, 
while the dew is on them, with wood-ashes or 
plaster and pepper. If attacked by worms, 
which eat the young stalks of the plant off near 
the earth, the only remedy is to search diligently 
until you find them; they are generally at the 
root of the plant. The plants should be hoed at 
least once a week and kept perfectly clean until 
they begin to put forth runners, when all culti- 
vation should cease. When the runners have 
reached 4 feet in length, the ends are to be 
pinched off, and this should be continued 
throughout the season, to force the strength of 
the vines into the fruit. By pursuing this course 
the melons will be of superior excellence as re- 
gards size and quality. This system answers 
equally well for growing nutmeg and citron 
melons, squashes and cucumbers....Mr. J. Van 
Riper, of the same County, and a very successful 
cultivator of muskmelons for the New-York 
market, sends a statement of his last year’s crop. 
Early in April he plowed in manure and a dres- 
sing of salt hay, harrowed on May 2d, and plant- 
ed on May 14th, manuring in the hill, From 
34 acres Mr. Van R. gathered 1000 barrels of 
melons, which brought $1608.00. Expenses of 
cultivation, sending to market, commission, etc., 
$560.50, leaving a profit of $1047.50. 


Preserving Grapes. 
i 

Mr. F. J. Boving of Lancaster, Ohio, has been 
very successful in preserving grapes during the 
winter in the following manner: On a clear, 
dry day he gathers perfectly ripe and sound 
bunches and lays them carefully in stone jars 
holding one or two gallons each. The jars are 
then set in the ground in a trench deep enough 
to allow their tops to be 8 or 10 inches below 
the surface. Some boards are then laid over 
the jars, the trench filled up and the remaining 
earth ridged up over it. Grapes packed in 
this way keep perfectly well until the first of 
March, and he has some yet untouched to test 
the length of time they can be preserved. Mr. 
B. exhibited some of his grapes to an extensive 
grower of the fruit who offered to buy his secret, 
but he prefers to make it public through the Am- 
erican Agriculturist. It is well to make a note of 
this for reference and experiment next autumn. 


The Effects of Cross Fertilization. 

In the January Agriculturist, there was a short 
article on this subject which stated that there 
was some evidence to show that the character 
of one variety of the strawberry was affected 
by growing in the vicinity of other sorts. Hi- 
ram Walker Esq., of Washington Co., N. Y., 
who has practised grafting since 1818, writes, 
that according to his experience the same thing 
takes place with apples and other fruits, and he 
thinks the fact that some winter apples do 
not keep, is not due to their being grafted on 
stocks of early sorts, but to the impregnation of 
their flowers with the pollen from early varie- 
ties. We regret that we have not room to pub- 
lish the article of Mr. W. in full, and can only 
give some of his statements in brief. He says 
he never knew any difficulty in the keeping 
of winter fruit, where the orchard was all of 
one kind, but that when early and late sorts 
were all together, late fruit was rendered early, 
and early fruit was made late from cross impreg- 











nation. He mentions a tree in Saratoga Co, 
which was in part grafted with a sweet variety, 
but the grafts bore sour apples for several yearg. 
the grafts of the sweet apple had been put into 
the lower limbs of a sour apple tree, and ag 
long as the upper limbs of the original tree re. 
mained, the sweet grafts bore sour fruit, from 
the blossoms being impregnated by those on 
the limbs above them; when the natural limbg 
were removed then sweet apples were produced. 
Mr. W. mentions other instances of a similar 
character which have fallen under his obseryg. 
tion. The subject is one not only of scientific 
interest, but of actual importance to all fruit 
growers. It is within the observation of every 
one that a variety of fruit is not the same, even 
in not widely separated localities. This differ. 
ence is by some attributed to soil and exposure, 
by others to the character of the stock upon 
which the fruit is grafted, and now we have 
the influence of the pollen of neighboring sorts 
charged with being the disturbing the cause, 
Other observations on these points are needed. 








Don’t forget the Climbers. 
—_—~_—. 

In arranging for the adornment of the grounds, 
by which is meant anything from a park toa 
small front yard, a fair share of climbers should 
be introduced. They are useful to make screens 
to hide unpleasant objects, and are attractive by 
their own grace and beauty, whether grown 
upon trellises or pillars, or used to cover the sup- 
ports toa verandah or porch. Even upon a 
lattice over the door, or grown directly upon 
the walls of a stone or brick house, they are al- 
ways in good taste. It is not too late to put out 
most of the woody climbers, and we suggest the 
names of a few desirable ones. Of those culti- 
vated for the beauty of their foliage alone, the 
Virginia Creeper, one of our native vines, stands 
pre-eminent. It is found all over the country, 
and is readily distinguished from any other 
woody vine by its shining five parted leaves. It 
bears transplanting well, grows rapidly, and at- 
taches itself readily to wood, brick, or stone. It 
is sometimes incorrectly called American Wood- 
bine, and Ivy. Its botanical name is .Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia, and it belongs to the same family as 
the grape. The European Ivy is an evergreen, 
every way desirable where it will endure the 
climate. It does best on a northern or western 
exposure, and should be grown against a stone 
or brick wall.—Celastrus scandens, (the Wax- 
work or Climbing Bitter-sweet,) is a pleasing na- 
tive vine, having inconspicuous flowers, but 
good foliage and showy fruit in autum; it is 
perfectly hardy and grows well wherever it has 
a chance to twine.—The Chinese Wistaria, ( Wis- 
taria sinensis,) is one of the finest of all climbers, 
producing large grape-like clusters of purplish 
flowers. It is perfectly hardy around New- 
York, but much further north it needs to be re- 
moved from the trellis and covered with earth.— 
Our native Virgin’s Bower, (Clematis Virginiana,) 
is useful for its foliage, flowers, and fruit, and 
the European Clematis Flammuda, has very fra- 
grant flowers, and is fine for the pillars of a 
verandah.—The curious Dutchman’s Pipe, (Aris- 
tolochia Sipho,) found wild west and south, has 
enormous leaves and most singular flowers. 

The various Honeysuckles are all valuable, 
our native as well as the foreign.—Lonicera Belgi- 
cum, (the Striped or Dutch,) LZ. Periclymenum, (the 
English Woodbine,) and L. Sinensis, (the Chinese 
Honeysuckle,) are among the best of the foreign 
ones, and L. sempervirens, (the Scarlet-Trumpet,) 
and J, flava, (the Yellow Honeysuckle,) are the 
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pest of our native species—The common 
Trumpet-creeper, Tecoma radicans and f. grandi- 
flora, a large flowered Asiatic species, are both 
yaluable and showy. Even the common Hop- 
yine makes a dense and pleasant green.—Among 
the annuals none are more valuable than the dif- 
ferent Morning-glories, some of the newer sorts 
of which are really splendid.—The Canary-bird 
Flower, Zropaolum peregrinum, is very curious 
and pretty for small trellises, and other Trope- 
olums or Nasturtiums, are very brilliant; these 
grow readily from seed.—Maurandia Barclayana, 
Lophospermum scandens, and Cobea scandens, are 
all fine, and may be grown from seeds in a hot- 
bed, or be had of the florists. In an enumera- 
tion of annual climbers, the Sweet Peas should 
not be omitted. They grow so readily, and are 
so beautiful and fragrant, that they are general 
favorites. Sow early, and again later for succes- 
sion, and have a plenty of them to completely 
cover the brush upon which they are supported. 


QQ 


Flowers—What Annuals Shall I Plant? 
a 

This often asked question becomes each year 
more difficult to answer, as the Annual Cata- 
jogues come to us with their constantly expand- 
ing lists. If those who have had little experi- 
ence with plants, look over the catalogues and 
make their selections from the descriptions there 
given, they will very often be disappointed. 
Flowers must have certain requisites to make 
them popular, and mere novelty will never sat- 
isfy the great mass of cultivators. The fact is 
that for people in general, not one fourth of the 
flowers of the seed lists are worth growing— 
not because they are not good of their kind, but 
because they are not of a kind which meets the 
popular idea of a flower. To be satisfactory, 
an annual must be a free bloomer, and last a 
long while in bloom; the flowers must be 
showy individually, or in the mass, and be of 
good color, or to compensate for a lack of these 
qualities, they must have a pleasing fragrance. 
A plant with a tall weedy growth, with here 
and there a showy flower of short duration, 
may be interesting and pretty, but will never 
be popular. The following list gives some of 
those which can be safely recommended for 
general culture: Sweet Alyssum; white flowers 
with honey-like fragrance; once sown will per- 
petuate itself like a weed. Antirrhinum or Snap- 
Dragon, slow, but satisfactory. Asters ; indis- 
pensable for late summer and autumn. Many 
sorts are in the catalogues; Pseony-flowered, 
Ranunculus-flowered, and Giant Emperor, are 
good, as are many others. Clarkias; all pretty. 
Convoluulus minor ; fine. Dianthus or Pinks; the 
Chinese sorts and D. Heddewigti are good. Gilias ; 
small, but pretty when grown in masses, and 
the same may be said of those Gilias which in 
the catalogues are called Leoptosiphons. Linum 
grandiflorum ; fair. Martynia; those with color- 
ed flowers are showy in a large garden, and the 
fruit is good for pickles. Marigolds ; the bronze 
and striped sorts are good, when they come 
true from seed, which is not always. Mignonelte ; 
grown for fragrance only. Nemophillas or Love- 
grove; all are fine in a cool and shady place. 
Pansy; too well known to need comment. 
Phlox Drummondii ; this is the showy annual; it 
gives the best effect in masses; all colors from 
deep scarlet to white. Portulaccas ; good, espec- 
ially the double; all colors. Petunia ; nothing is 
finer than the best sorts of this. Stock—Ten- 
Weeks; grown for both beauty and fragrance, 
Tropeolum or Nasturtium; the dwarf sorts are 
very brilliant, yellow to deep scarlet and bronze, 








Whitlavia ; fine blue, self-sowing. Zinnia ; coarse 
in growth and foliage, but with large and showy 
flowers, the double ones are fine and in great 
variety of colors. Candytuft; white, crimson 
and purple sorts, are showy in the bed, and 
fine for bouquets; blooms all the better for cut- 
ting. These with some of the “everlasting flow- 
ers” noticed in the April American Agriculturist, 
will give a good selection of reliable sorts. The 
list does not include all the good things, nor is 
it intended to discourage those who wish trom 
trying novelties, but merely as a guide to those 
who have no experience. 





The Treatment of the Tuberose. 
—_»— 

The bulbs are imported from the South of 
Europe, and are sold at the seed stores at mod- 
erate prices. The flowers have the most de- 
lightful fragrance, and are highly valued by the 
bouquet makers. Our season is not long enough 
for them to flower, if they are planted in ordina- 
ry garden soil, and frequent inquiries come to 
the Agriculiurist as to the best way of blooming 
them. We have had fair success by making an 
excavation and putting in a half bushel or so of 
stable manure, covering this with a little earth 
and then planting the bulbs, about a half dozen 
in a cluster. A more sure way is to grow them 
in pots altogether. A six inch pot will do very 
well; it should have good drainage and a rich 
soil. Rand in his excellent little work on “Flow- 
ers for the Parlor and Garden,” gives a me- 
thod somewhat different from the one we 
have practised, and as it seems to be good, we 
give the substance of his directions. The pots 
have charcoal in the bottom for drainage, and 
over this is placed about four inches of frag- 
ments of old dry cow-dung. The pot is then 
filled with a compost of equal parts of sand, 
peat, loam, and old hot-bed manure, with a little 
charcoal dust. One bulb is put in each pot and 
just covered. The pots are then placed ina hot- 
bed having a covering of tan or sawdust in 
which to plunge them up tothe rim. The fo- 
liage soon appears, and when it begins to look 
“ snindling,” water is given to dissolve the ma- 
nure, and at the same time the compost is 
pressed compactly. When blossoms appear, the 
plants are removed to a partial shade. The 
flower stalks should be tied up to neat stakes. 

Whatever mode of culture is practised, only 
sound bulbs should be taken; if any remains 
of a flower stalk are present, the bulb should be 
rejected. Remove all offsets at planting, and 
continue to remove them as they appear during 
the season, for they weaken the main stalk. 


Try Some Sweet Corn. 
alee 

This may seem uncalled-for advice to many, 
yet experience has shown us that a large num- 
ber of farmers depend upon “roasting ears” 
from the field, for their supply of green corn. 
All corn in the milky state contains more or 
less sugar, which turns to starch as the corn 
ripens. The varieties known as sweet corn have 
an unusual amount of sugar, so much that it is 
never all converted into starch, and the grains 
present a shrivelled appearance unlike that of 
any other corn. It is nutritious and an excel- 
lent article of food in its season, and when 
dried, forms one of the luxuries of the table in 
winter. The difficulty of obtaining seed need 
be no reason why any one should be without this 
and other nice garden vegetables. Two cents 
will pay the postage of four ounces of seed to 











a) 
any part of the country, and the names of a 
number of reliable seedsmen are to be found 
among the advertisements in this paper. Sweet 
corn has run into a number of varieties dis- 
tinguished by their time of maturity, size of ear 
and comparative sweetness. The earliest varie- 
ty is the Extra Early Sugar, which has stalks 
only about three feet high, and short but very 
sweet ears. Darling’s Early is next in time, and 
has larger ears of fair quality. Stowell’s Ever- 
green is a late and very sweet sort; it is prolific, 
and has large kernels. It is excellent both for 
immediate use and for drying. Perhaps for 
two garden sorts Darling’s Early and Stowell, 
will give the best satisfaction. The “suckers” 
which are abundant in some sorts ought not to 
be removed, as these secure a more perfect fer- 
tilization, and consequently well filled out ears. 
Well manured ground and frequent hoeing will 
hasten the maturity of the crop. 
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The Osage Orange from Cuttings, 
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The Osage Orange is readily propagated from 
pieces of the root, and nurserymen have multi- 
plied it in this way by starting the cuttings in a 
propagating house with the aid of bottom heat. 
John Porter Esq., of Niagara Co., N. Y., writes 
to the Agriculturist that he succeeds perfectly 
well with root cuttings in the open ground. He 
cuts the roots into pieces about two or three 
inches long and plants them horizontally, where 
the hedge is to stand, covering the pieces entire- 
ly. He finds that he gets stronger plants than 
from seed, and that they are less liable to be 
thrown out by the frost. Those who have es: 
tablished hedges, can by pruning the roots get 
a supply of cuttings for increasing their stock of 





plants. As it is now impossible to get seeds, 
this plan seems to be well worth trying. 
man Gp A me ee 
The Deciduous Cypress. 
——~~o -—-- 


This, though a cone-bearer, is not an ever- 
green, but, like the Larch, drops its foliage 
every autumn. Where it will stand the winter, 
there is scarcely any tree which exceeds it in 
the beauty of its delicate feathery foliage. 
Though a native of Virginia and further south, 
it will endure a much more northern climate. 
We have seen it in Central Michigan, where it 
stood as a shrub, having a portion of the new 
growth killed back every winter. It is worthy 
of being introduced as an ornamental tree 
wherever the winter is not too severe. When 
the seed is sown in rich ground, the young 
plants make a rapid growth, and it is on this 
account that especial attention is called to it. 
In many parts of the West, nurserymen and 
cultivators generally experience a great diffi- 
culty in finding stakes suitable for their pur- 
poses. The Deciduous Cypress is just the thing 
to supply this want. The seed sown in good 
soil will in two years give strong, straight and 
durable stakes. The seed may be had of the 
large dealers, may be sown as directed in Febru- 
ary, and will germinate the same year. 





Non-Bioommna Fucusras.— These faverite 
house plants are frequently too severely taxed. 
If allowed to bloom continually for too long a 
period, their strength is exhausted, and at length 
they cease to flower. In such a case rest is re- 
quired to restore them. In autumn place them 
in the cellar; water only enough to keep them 
alive. In spring prune off all side branches, 
and upon giving warmth and water, shoots will 
start from the stem and again produce flowers. 
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A Poisonous Weed—Stramonium. 
ae 

The plant here figured is familiar enough to 
those who live near towns and villages, but it is 
comparatively unknown in the more newly set- 
tled parts of the country. We have more than 
once seen plants which have accidentally sprung 
up in the field or garden, cherished as something 
new and rare. The plant is the Datura Stramo- 
nium of botanists, and is knownas Thorn Apple, 
Devil’s Apple, Apple of Peru, Stink-weed and 
Jamestown-weed. The first three names refer 
to the fruit, the next to its odor, and the last, 
often corrupted into Jimson, is given to it from 
the fact that, in the early history of Virginia a 
number of soldiers were poisoned by eating 
the plant as “greens, at Jamestown, Va.” It is 
a rank growing plant, from 2 to 5 feet high, 
with smooth, greenish, or sometimes, purple 
stems. Its coarse. foliage, long, funnel-shaped 
flower and very prickly fruit, are so well repre- 
sented in the engraving that they need no fur- 
ther description. The flowers are white, and in 
the variety with purple stems they are tinged 
with that color. The fruit or seed vessel, when 
ripe, splits into four parts, and allows the very 
numerous black, wrinkled seeds to fall out. 
The plant is an annual, grows with great rapid- 
ity, and soon takes possession of the ground if 
left undisturbed. All parts of the plant are 
possessed of poisonous properties, and when 
taken into the system affect it in a similar 
manner with other narcotic poisons. Children 
are more liable to be poisoned by it than grown 
persons, as they are attracted by its showy 
flowers and are fond of sucking the sweet, 
honey-like secretion which they contain, and 





sometimes swallow the 
seeds. Great thirst, de- 
lirium, drowsiness and 
a remarkable enlarge- 
ment of the pupil of 
the eye are among the 
symptoms of poison- 
ing by Stramonium. In 
a case of poisoning an 
emetic should be given 
at once; mustard, which 
is always at hand, may 
be used for this pur- 
pose. As accounts come 
to us every year of the 
death of a number of 
children from this plant, 
for this reason, if for no 
other, it should be de- 
stroyed wherever it 
makes its appearance. 
Being an annual the 
plant may be readily ex- 
terminated by mowing. 





Box Epatne.—Pre- 
pare a bed in some half 
shaded spot, such as tite 
north side of a fence. 
The soil should be 
light, moderately rich, 
and well worked to a 

‘ spade’s depth. Stretch 
a garden line along the 
whole length of the bed, 
and open a trench from 
four to six inches deep. 
Take cuttings from old 
plants, making them 5 
or 6 inches long, and 
pull off the leaves from 

three quarters of the lower end. Setan inch and 
$apart and insert up to leaves; pack the soil firm- 
ly around them. If there is no shaded border, 
set up boards on the sunny sides of the rows. 
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The Barberry—An Ornamental Shrub. 
(Berberis vulgaris.) 





The New Englander, in removing to another 
portion of the country, misses 
the Barberry, which, although 
of European origin, is perfect- 
ly naturalized in the New Eng- 
land States, and makes itscif 
quite common along the road 
sides and in the fence rows. It 
is a shrub of so much beauty at 
all seasons of the year, that ? is 
more worthy of being intro- 
duced among our ornamental 
shrubs than many which have 
already a place there. When 
left to itself it forms a dense 
bush, throwing up a few suck- 
ers and having its trunk abun- 
dantly covered with small limbs; 
it grows from 5 to 8 feet 
high. When trained up to a 
single stem it makes a pretty 
little tree, and in England has 
been known to grow to the 
hight of 30 feet. The wood is 
> bright yellow, and in some 
Fig.1. sprves. countries is used in tanning and 
dyeing; the leaves have bristly teeth upon 
their margin and are very acid. The stems are 











armed with spines, which singularly enough are 
leaves developed in an unusual manner, A ew 
shoot has these spines in place of leaves, ang 
very often a regular gradation from sharp spine, 
into ordinary leaves may be traced, as shown in 
fig. 1. Leaf buds appear in the axils of these 


spines, and next season produce the proper 
leaves in short clusters. The flowers, of a fine 
yellow color, appear in June, in graceful hang. 
ing racemes, and are succeeded by clusters of 


t c 





Fig. 2.—-FLOWER AND STAMENS. 


coral red berries. The fruit, flowers, and leaves, 
are shown in fig. 3, of the natural size; of course 
the flowers and fruit do not appear together, but 
they are so represented in the engraving for 
convenience. Whether in bloom or with its 
ripe fruit, the Barberry is a most pleasing shrub, 
The flowers present a peculiarity which is worth 
noticing. A single flower is shown at a, fig. 2, 
larger than the natural size. The stamens, 
which will be seen lying back against the pet- 
als, if touched near the the base with a pin or 
other hard point, will immediately spring for- 
ward until they touch the pistil, and after re- 





Fig. 3.—BARBERRY—FULL SIZE, 


maining there for some time, move away again. 
This irritability is most manifest in warm weath- 
er. The anthers have an unusual contrivance 
for letting out the pollen, which in most other 
anthers is liberated from a slit running length 
wise of them. In the Barberry there are two 
little plates, or “trap doors,” fastened at the 
top; these lift and allow the pollen to fall out 
The stamens are shown in fig. 2, one, b, with the 
appendages closed, and the other, c, with them 
opened.—The fruit, which is very acid, is used 
for making preserves, syrup and pickles. From 
its rapid growth and thorny character, it has 
been recommended as a hedge plant, and judg- 
ing from the natural hedges we have seen, it 
would no doubt be a serviceable plant. It is 
readily raised from seed, and may be propa 
gated from suckers. There are several varieties: 
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the purple-leaved, yellow, white, and purple 
fruited ; the sweet fruited, and the seedless. 
Some of the evergreen species, often called 
Mahonias, are among our finest shrubs. A fool- 
jsh prejudice once attributed rust in wheat to 
the influence of the barberry—but_ this has pas- 
sed away With other groundless superstitions. 
Oa 
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A seat of some kind is needed in the grounds, 
whether they be extensive or of only moderate 
dimensions. What is called rustic-work, that is, 
limbs as nearly as possible in their natural form 
and condition, seems to harmonize with the sur- 
roundings better than anything of a more arti- 


ficial character. The engraving is taken from 
arustic settee presented by D. J. Young Esq,, 
tothe Cove (Oyster Bay) Ladies Soldiers’ Aid 
Society, by whom it was sent tothe Brooklyn 
Sanitary Fair, where it was purchased by the 
Proprietor of the Agriculturist. It appears to be 
made of the wood of the Laurel (Kalmia latifo- 
lia), and a great deal of ingenuity is displayed 
in the selection of the’crooked limbs and fitting 
them together. The bottom, which is not shown 
very distinctly, is curiously inlaid with half 
round pieces, forming a sort of mosaic work. 
One who has a fair share of mechanical skill, 
can readily make work of this kind, and find 
pleasant occupation for stormy days. The 
woods of the Laurel and Red Cedar are the 
kinds most suitable for such work.—This seat 
will be kept at the Agriculturist Office a few 
weeks, for the inspection of any wishing to 
construct anything similar, after which it will be 
taken to the Proprietor’s place in Flushing. 
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Pests of the Household. 


— 


Flies, fleas, roaches, bugs, ants, and moths! Can 
more annoying pests be named? ‘“ What are they 
made for?” exclaims the vexed housekeeper after 
“shooing,” or hunting, or poisoning, as the case 
may demand, to expel the unwelcome intruders. 
For the flies, roaches, and ants, a palliatory word 
may be said. They are most useful scavengers. 
They dispose of a great amount of waste matter 
which would otherwise become offensive and in 
some cases give rise to malaria and disease. Fleas 
and bugs may be sent as a scourge to keep lazy 
people lively, or as one suggests, to impel those 
to scratch themselves who will do nothing else to 
rid their skin of accumulating exhalations. Moths 
may serve a good purpose by preventing the hoard- 
ing up of unfashionable garments, “to be used at 
some time,” when they might better be bestowed 
on the unfashionable poor; we can contrive no 
other plea for their existence, but we can not 
doubt they answer some good end. But forty 
good reasons for such nuisances would not recon- 
cile any one to unresistingly suffer their presence 








or their attacks. Nor usually is there need of sub- 
mitting to them. The whole class most abound in 
uncleanly places. A neglected barn yard, or other 
depository of decaying matter, wiil send forth al- 
most Egyptian swarms of flies. All must have no- 
ticed how the air is almost darkened with them in 
the vicinity of slaughter houses. Their fecundity, 
as is the case with most insects, is so amazing that 
afew weeks will suffice to populate whole town- 
ships with them. A wood-shed or other out house, 
where chips or rubbish and dust have been allow- 
ed to accumulate, is the very paradise of fleas ; but 
like other evil, restless spirits, they are not con- 
tent to dwell there, and soon they nestle in the car- 
pets, beds and clothing, and make themselves felt 
under the most aggravating circumstances. Bugs 
will find shelter in neglected bedsteads; how they 
get there is sometimes a puzzle,but woe to the sleep- 
ers that seck for rest on uncared-for couches. And 
so with the whole family of houschold pests. They 
thrive upon neglect ; they ask only to be let alone. 

First, then, among spring work comes the re- 
moval of the citadels of the enemy. Brooms, 
dusters, scrubbing brushes, white-wash, and _per- 
severing housekeepers are to be set vigorously to 
work, until a stray insect marauder shall feel as 
much out of place as a guerilla would in a New 
England school house. The flies are the most dif- 
ficult to exclude, as they relish the savory fare of 
the best kept kitchen. Against them make sereens 
for the doors and windows, of wire cloth, or milli- 
net, and keep them in place. Temporary gauze- 
covered doors for summer use, furnished with 
springs to ensure their being kept closed, will save 
a world of fly-specks and vexation. To drive out 
vermin already in possession is no easy task, but 
it may be done by perseverence. Mercurial oint- 
ment (unguentum) mixed with oil or lard, will 
prove fatal to refugees in the bedsteads; the Per- 
sian Insect Powder will drive roaches reeling from 
their cracks, and fleas and other insects will shun 
the scent of oil of wormwood, a few drops of 
which may be sprinkled among clothing. Having 
once obtained a victory, guard against inroads of 
the enemy with all possible vigilance. 
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“Wines” in the Household. 


gas 

During a few years past the making of “wine” or 
fermented drinks from fruit juice, called wine, has 
been rapidly increasing in this country. The ex- 
tended culture of grapes, currants, blackberries and 
other small fruits has given facilities for the manu- 
facture, and in very many families where no intoxi- 
cating beverage had been previously allowed, a 
cask or a few bottles of home-made “ wine” are 
kept for “ medicine,” for “* company,” or for an oc- 
easional treat. In so far as these articles may be 
substituted for the mixtures heretofore purchased 
as wine, when required medicinally, the change is 
undoubtedly desirable; but the introduction of 
them into general use as family beverages, is any- 
thing but advisable. The province of the house- 
hold department of the American Agriculturist is to 
make happier homes, and it would not be true to 
its design without calling attention to this matter 
which threatens no little injury to domestic peace. 

Somethink that the free use of pure wines would 
not only give much innocent enjoyment, but pos- 
sibly tend to the decrease of intemperance. While 
we believe that those who are addicted to alcoholic 
stimulants would be less injured by home-made 
fermented drinks than by the drugged compounds 
sold at most of the shops, we also have little doubt 
that the taste for strong drink which holds so 
many in degrading bondage was in most cases ac- 
quired at first by indulgence in the so-called “harm- 
less fermented drinks,” and as like causes will be 
followed by like effects, it seems unquestionable 
that the common use of wines of any kind will be 
followed by an increase of intemperance. Alcohol 
is of precisely the same nature and will produce 
the same vitiation of taste, and disastrous effects 
upon the system, whether it be extracted from 
grapes, currants, apples, potatoes, rye, or corn. 
The only difference is in the quantity taken, and 





no one can fix a perfectly safe limit by which to 
measure the amount which can be habitually drank 
without ultimately inciting almost uncontrollable 
appetite. Itis not necessary here to discuss the 
temperance question; its principles are generally 
well understood; we only want to fix this fact in 
the mind of the reader, that alcohol in currant 
“wine” or any similar compound, is, according to 
its quantity, just as harmful as alcohol in whiskey. 
Those who have at heart the well-being of their 
children will banish from their tables what might 
prove to them a snare, even if they themselves 
might find no inconvenience from its occasional or 
moderate indulgence. Cold water never yet made 
a drunkard; wine made the first drunken man of 
whom we have account, and it has made millions 
of confirmed sots since that day.—All of .the so 
called “ Bitters” sold in the country, as medicinal, 
are chiefly alcohol, and are harmful and dangerous. 
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Hints on Keeping Provisions. 
eel 

In the April number of the Agricuturist, a brief 
sketch was given of some of the principal reasons 
why provisions spoil. Among these were enumer- 
ated the instability of the elements of which most 
of them are composed, the rapidity with which 
decaying matter communicates its own disorganiz- 
ing action, and the presence of undue moisture and 
warmth. The two latter conditions require no lit- 
tle attention during the coming summer mouths. 

Where the atmosphere is very dry, there is com- 
paratively little difficulty in preserving meat or oth- 
er food. In regions where rain seldom falls during 
the hot months, as in the Southern Pacific States, 
and some parts of South America, meat is exposed 
to the air and allowed to dry for future use, with- 
out being spoiled ; in this latitude, where moisture 
is almost always dveatndh a few days would make 
neglected meat highly offensive. As we have no 
means at ready command whereby this moisture 
can be expelled, it is necessary to keep provisions 
at as low atemperature as possible. The cellar is 
usually the place of deposit for perishable articles, 
as being the coolest part of the house. It should 
be madeas dryas practicable. The windows should 
be protected by screens of fine wire or millinet to 
exclude insects and dust. An occasional sprinkling 
of lime or whitewash about the cellar floor and 
walls will insome cases be beneficial by neutralizing 
the offensive gases arising from decay of minute 
particles of animal and vegetable matter, which 
no degree of cleanliness can wholly prevent. 

The value of ice to keep provisions at a low 
temperature and thus preserve them, will soon be 
appreciated. If there be no ice-house on the prem- 
ises, and account be made of the inconvenience ex- 
perienced during this season for want of it, it will 
usually be decided that it will pay to construct and 
fill one when the proper time shall come again, 
Many of the refrigerators, or closets made to con- 
tain provisions and ice for their preservation for 
sale in the market, are defective in not providing 
for proper circulation of air. An unpleasant smell 
may be perceived in them, and meats or other ar- 
ticles kept in them acquire an unpleasant musty 
flavor. A good arrangement is one by which the 
air in the refrigerator comes in contact with the ice 
oracold surface made by ice, deposits moisture, and 
then, as its temperature is raised by the warmer 
contents of the vessel, it is again cooled and depos- 
its both its acquired moisture and the effluvium 
from the substances kept in the safe. In build- 
ing a new house, an ice closet, or provision safe 
arranged on this plan, and convenient to the 
kitchen would be a most desirable addition. 
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Removing Paint from Silk and Woolen. 
—_—~—. 

Frequent inquiries come to the Agriculturist con- 
cerning the best manner of removing accidental 
stains of paint and grease from clothing. Benzine, 
which is now very cheap, is the best solvent for 
these things, but it must be used with judgment. 
Many persons rub the spot over with benzine or 
other solvent, and think they have done the work. 
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They only make the spot larger, and consequently 
set benzine down as useless. One would not think 
of removing a dark stain from the wristband or 
the collar of ashirt by wiping it with a cloth wet- 
ted with soap suds. The soiling substance must 
be dissolved and washed out and then the article 
rinsed to remove the filthy water. Benzine must 
be used in just the same way: there must be a 
thorough washing and rinsing of the stained spot. 
To do this, lay the soiled article on an old blanket 
or other soft cloth, folded several times; pour on 
enough benzine to wet the spot, and rub it with a 
piece of sponge or woolen cloth; then pour on 
some more benzine, so that it will soak down 
through the article being cleaned, and be taken up 
by the cloth below. By operating in this way as 
long as may be thought necessary, the benzine, as 
soon as it becomes charged with the soiling mate- 
rial, will be taken up by the blanket placed to 
absorb it, and will, in a few repetitions, completely 
remove all grease or paint stains. In working with 
benzine, care should be taken to prevent spreading 
any more than can be helped, and before drying to 
wash the edges of the wet portion with a sponge 
or cloth charged with fresh benzine. 


Butter and Cheese in Winter. 
—=Q 

Mrs. Almon Benton, Pottawattomie Co., Kansas, 
writes: ‘“ Having noticed an article in the March 
number of the Agriculturist on making butter from 
“ frozen milk,” I will state my mode, which if tried, 
will be found to produce butter quite as easily in 
winter as summer, and the quality and quantity 
will also be improved. After the milk is strained, 
I place on the stove a kettle with some water in it ; 
then place a pan of milk on the kettle and let it 
remain until the milk is scalding hot; I then re- 
move the pan and set it away for the cream to rise. 
Pursue the same process till all is scalded. If the 
milk has all been scalded, it matters not whether a 
part or the whole has been frozen. Mix the cream 
thoroughly and place by the stove until it is of the 
right temperature to churn. The butter will all 
come at the same time, which seldom takes more 
than 5 or 10 minutes. Much sweeter butter can be 
made from scalded milk than in the ordinary way, 
as cream not scalded will sometimes get bitter, if 
sept long enough to get a churning in cool weather. 

“For the benefit of those who make “double 
curd cheese,” I would suggest the plan which has 
proved a success with me. When making the first 
curd, scald as if going to press immediately, but 
make it quite salt, then set it away until the second 
curd is ready to salt ; put the old and new curds 
together and thoroughly mix; add more salt if 
necessary. The reasons for this process are: by 
sealding (or cooking) the curd, the whey is nearly 
all separated from it, which, with salt, prevents it 
souring, and the curd being salted it does not set- 
tle in a solid mass, and the necessity of cutting is 
obviated, which, with the soaking, “‘ to Bet the sour 
out,” always removes a portion of the butter from 
the curd.” 














For the American Agriculturist. 


A Word about, Salads. 


ee 

Mr. Eprror: It has been said that a French fam- 
ily would live well, on what an American family 
wastes, This I believe to be in a gcod measure 
true, and in nothing is French domestic economy 
shown more than in salads. The American idea of 
asalad is lettuce dressed with vinegar and sugar. 
The European’s idea, is either vegetables alone, or 
vegetables and meat dressed with oil, vinegar, pep- 
per and salt. Fora purely vegetable salad, lettuce, 
endive, corn-salad, celery, or chopped cabbage may 
be taken; this is covered with a dressing, sufficient 
to wet it thoroughly, made in the proportion of 
two tablespoonfuls of olive oil to one of good vin- 
egar, with salt and pepper to taste. There is a 
curious prejudice among Americans against the 
use of olive oil. Where this exists, butter melted 
‘with a gentle heat may be used instead. All fresh 





vegetables to be used for salads should be kept in 
water until served upon the table, in order to have 
them firm and crisp. Another excellent set of 
salads may be made from cold meats; cold beef, 
veal, mutton, or fowl of any kind may be chopped 
into small pieces and mixed with a share of some 
green salad, or in fault of that, cold boiled beet, 
celery, or even potatoes may be used and covered 
with the above dressing. The chicken and lobster 
salads are usually dressed with what is called May- 
onnaise—a sauce made of the yolks of two eggs 
half a teaspoonful of vinegar, salt and pepper; 
stir in a tablespoonful of olive oil (or melted 
butter), adding a few drops at a time, and when the 
whole is thoroughly incorporated into a rich, cream- 
like mess, add a tablespoonful of vinegar. The 
more thoroughly it is stirred, the smoother it will 
be. This dressing is sometimes varied by the addi- 
tion of mustard and is preferred by some; it is 
mixed with the raw yolk in such proportion as 
may be fancied; then proceed as before direct- 
ed. Hard-boiled eggs, sliced, may be added to all 
meat salads. One of my favorite dishes is the 
genuine potato salad. This is made of cold boiled 
potatoes, sliced and dressed with oil, vinegar, salt 
and pepper, as directed above, with the addition of 
a little onion and parsley chopped fine. Those 
who like salads will find this an agreeable way to 
dispose of cold potatoes. It does not cost much 
to live well if one only knows how, and I hope 
these hints will be useful to your progressive 
housekeeping readers. HURBERT. 


More Good Bread. 
eves 

Mrs. E. M. Palmer, SuSquehanna Co., Pa., sends 
to the American Agriculturist the following direc- 
tions for making good bread: ‘ Boil enough nice 
white potatoes to thicken one quart of water like 
thick gruel. Stir 1g teacupful of sugar into it, then 
dissolve your yeast cake and add all the salt that is 
necessary for the bread. Let this compound stand 
for twelve hours; then knead in all the flonr that 
is necessary for the bread. If there be not enough 
to wet what flour is required, add a little warm 
water. Be particular to knead it until it will not 
stick to the board or pan. Let it stand until morn- 
ing ina moderately warm place. Then mould it 
into loaves, let it rise a little, and bake 1 to 14 
hours, according to the heat of the oven.” 








An Educated Housekeeper’s Views. 
-_—o 

“What are you studying?” asked a young man 
of a friend who was taking her last year’s schooling 
at an academy.—** The common branches, physiol- 
ogy, chemistry, rhetoric, and natural philosophy,” 
was the reply.—“ What on earth will you do with 
such learning in farmer G ’s kitchen?” exclaim- 
ed he, naming a worthy man to whom she was 
betrothed. I’m afraid you'll find yourself so well 
fitted for some other sphere that your education 
will be a discomfort rather than a source of happi- 
ness.”—The answer given to this proved that the 
young lady possessed an educated mind as well as 
book learning. Said she, “ How little you know 
about housekeeping. You talk as though it were 
like turning a grindstone, or walking on a tread- 
mill, needing only plenty of muscle; and the less 
brains to make one uneasy, the better. Why! my 
mistaken young friend, there’s more room for 
science and thought and skill in managing a house- 
hold properly, than you'll ever find in your dry 
goods store, with a bank and a grist-mill thrown in. 
It requires philosophy to properly make a fire, wash 
clothes, sweep a room, ventilate an apartment, reg- 
ulate a clock, and a hundred other matters you 
never dreamed of. Cooking is an every day appli- 
cation of chemistry. A woman can mix and heat 





up provisions without knowing any thing about it, 
but the art; but she can make better bread, butter, 
roast, broil or boil more nicely, put this and that 
together in her puddings, pies and cakes with 
greater success, if she knows the why as well as the 
how. Then, what is a poor, broken-down wife good 
Physiology teaches how to keep health 


for ? 


in the family ; and then when we have all finished 
the day’s work, having applied science all the Wai 

threugh, we shall want to look over the papers and 
books which tell what the rest of the World jg 
thinking about; and then don’t you see how Nicely 
some little knowledge of belle lettres and the laws 
of mind will come in? A higher sphere, indeed! 
If those who are so anxious to fill a large Place. 
would only take pains to make the place they Pa 
now in what it might be, depend upon it there 
would be more comfort and less complaints, both 
from themselves and those depending on them, 7 
intend to try to elevate my work to my own leye,” 
“Upon my word,” said the young man, “‘you make 
out a pretty strong case. I never saw the: matter 
in just that light before,and I doubt whether Many 
women view it thus; and that such 2 good lesson 
may not be lost, I'll send it to the American Agricy. 
turist,” and here, Mr. Editor, you have thestory. 


ss 
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To Color with Purslane. 


—_—>—- 


A correspondent of the American Agriculturis, 
“M. G.,” gives the following directions for coloring 
with the common weed purslane, (ortulacca olera. 
acea). Boil one bushel of the green plant for three 
hours in a copper or brass vessel. Strain out the 
liquor and add to it 1 Ib. of logwood chips _preyi- 
ously soaked, or as much extract of lozwood ag 
equals a pound of the chips, and 8% Jb. of alum. 
Wet 3 lbs. of the goods to be dyed, place them in 
the mixture and expose to moderate heat for three 
hours; while simmering, occasionally raise the 
goods out of the dye and expose tothe air. The 
resulting color will be a light bluish purple. 





own Bere ae 


Boils, Bunions, and Carbuncles,— 
Dr. Hoffman of San Francisco, states in the Medical 
Press of that city, that Tincture of Iodine made of 
double the strength given in the formula of the 
United States Dispensatory, when thoroughly ap- 
plied to boils, bunions, and carbuncles, will relieve 
all pain, and shorten the stages of suppuration more 
than one half. The first application almost entirely 
relieves the feverish symptoms, with the alternate 
agues and unpleasant feelings met with in delicate 
females and other persons. The quantity of matter 
is also much lessened under this treatment.—As we 
find this remedy copied by the Phila. Medical and 
Surgical Reporter, we presume it worthy attention, 


2. 
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Hints on Cooking, etc. 


—e— 


Rusks.—Contributed to the American Agr- 
culturist, by Miss L. R. Getter, Montgomery Co,, 
O.: Melt 1 lb. of butter, mix with it 9 of a pint 
of milk, and flour to make a stiff batter; add 3 
tablespoonfuls of yeast, and set it in a warm place 
to rise. When light, beat 2 eggs with 14 Ib. of 
rolled sugar, add a teaspoonful of salt, 1 of cinna- 
mon, and flour to make the whole of the above in- 
gredients sufficiently stiff to mould up. Work 
them into biscuit form, lay them on flat tins, and 
let them remain until of a spongy lightness before 
baking in a moderately hot oven. 








Soda Biscuit.—By the same contributor: 
1 quart of flour, 2 teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
mixed well in the dry flour; 1 tablespoonful of 
lard, 1 teaspoonful of soda dissolved in sweet 
milk enough to make a soft dough with the flour. 
Bake in a quick oven. 


Rice Pudding.— Pegcy ” objects to the 
directions given in March for making rice pudding, 
that it is too expensive, and also indigestible from 
the wrong proportion of theingredients, She says 
asmall ¥¢ teacupful of rice, 2 eves at most, with & 
few raisins, a little salt and spice, are abundant for 
1 quart of milk, which should be sweetened to the 
taste. A very palatable article can be made with- 
out eggs, by adding 1¢ more rice. Four eggs and 
a quart of milk would make a very nice dessert of 
custard, and thereby save rice, raisins, and flour, 
The pocket as well as the palate should be consult 





ed in these high-priced times. 
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Chocolate Custard.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist, and pronounced excellent 
by one of the editors. Ingredients : 3 oz. of choco- 
late (Baker's is good), 3 pints milk, 6 eggs, 4 table- 
spoonfuls powdered white sugar, and 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of brown sugar. First prepare a soft custard 
with the milk, the beaten yolks of six eggs, and 
the white of one. While this is cooking, grate the 
chocolate and dissolve by pouring over it a cup of 
warm water, and then heat it up to the boiling 
point, and sweeten with brown sugar. When a lit- 
tle cool, mix it with the custard, and flavor with a 
teaspoonful of extract of vanilla, Put the whole 
in a suitable dish and pour over the top the 
remaining whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth 
and sweetened with white sugar. Brown it lightly 
ina moderate oven. It should be brought to the 
table as cold as possible. 


Cheap Cake.—“ Peggy” sends to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist the following recipe, which she 
considers a desirable acquisition at present, as but- 
ter and eggs are so costly: “Take 12 ozs. of sweet, 
fat, salt pork, cut it very fine, and chop until it has 
the appearance of lard (if can not be chopped too 
much); put it into a pint cup and pour on boiling 
water until the cup is full. When cool enough to 
mix with the hand, add 2 cups sugar, 1 of molasses, 
1 tablespoonful of saleratus or soda dissolved ina 
little water, spice (I prefer ciunamon and nutmeg,) 
¥ |b, raisins, same of currants (very good without 
fruit,) and flour sufficient to make it of the con- 
sistence of ordinary stirred cake. By adding a lit- 
tle wine it will keep good three months.” 


Sponge Cake.—Contributed to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist by ‘“‘ Farmer's Daughter :” Take 
5 egys, 14 pint of sugar, and 1 pint of flour. Break 
the eggs into a large meat plate, stir in the sugar, 
then with a broad knife beat them until no raw 
egg turns up, which will take about half an hour. 
Next stir in the flour gently, as beating then would 
make it tough; flavor to taste, and bake in around 
tin basin. This makes a nice loaf for family use. 


Loaf Cake.—Contributed to the American Ag- 
riculturist by Mrs. R. Watson, Hartford Co., Conn. : 
Mix 1 cup of butter, 4 of flour, 2 eggs, 1 pint yeast, 
¥ pint milk warmed. Let it rise about two hours, 
then add 2 cups sugar, nutmeg and raisins, and 
bake immediately. The above quantity will make 
two ordinary loaves. 

White Mountain Cake.—By the same 
contributor: ‘“*2 eggs, 4g cup of butter, 1 cup of 
white sugar, 144 cup of sweet milk, 2!¢ cups of 
flour, 1 teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and 1¢ tea- 
spoonful of saleratus.”’ 


Scotch Cakes.—Mix 1 |b. brown sugar, 4 
lb. butter, 1 1b. flour, 2 eggs, 1 oz. cinnamon, and a 
little soda, roll them out as thick as jumbles. 


Jelly Cake.—By the same contributor : Mix 
leup of coffee sugar, 4 cup of butter, 14 cup of 
milk, 2 cups of flour, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoonful extract 
of lemon or almond, 4% teaspoonful of soda, and 
1 teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Bake in two 
long pie tins. When done cut each cake once in 
two, spread jelly on three parts, leaving the fourth 
for the top of the cake. For the table, cut in finger 
lengths, 4 of an inch thick. 


Madison Cake.—Mix 1 lb. of butter, 2 Ibs. 
sugar, 2 lbs. of flour, 1 Ib. raisins, 1 1b. of currants, 
1 pint cream, 7 eggs, 1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 1 nut- 
mex, 25 drops oil of lemon, 1 teaspoonful soda, 2 
cream tartar. 

Ginger Snaps.—Contributed to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist by ‘“H. H. E.”, Stephenson’s 
Mills, Pa.: Mix 1 cup of molasses, }¢ cup of sugar, 
3 cup of butter, 2g eup.of milk, 1 teaspoonful of 
soda, and 1 heaping tablespoon of ginger. Add flour 
till stiff enough to roll thin; bake in moderate oven. 


Ginger Crackers.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by Mary M. Hepburn, Ly- 
coming Co., Pa. Mix 3 lbs. flour, 1 lb. sugar, 1 Ib. 
butter, 1 pt. molasses, 2 0z. ginger and 1 oz. each of 
cinnamon and cloves. Roll the dough thin, and 
bake in a quick oven. 





BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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The Value of Neatness. 


A wealthy merchant in one of our cities relates that he 
owes his fortune to the habit of neatness while a boy, 
taught him by his good mother. She was a poor widow, 
and he the eldest of three children. One day, when all 
their food was gone, and they knew noi where to procure 
more, they saw an advertisement for a boy in a store. 
The lad applied for the place, and was told that another 
boy had come before him, whom the merchant thought of 
engaging ; but after a little conversation the gentleman 
changed his mind, and employed the last applicant. He 
was first errand boy, then clerk, next partner, and finally 
upon the death of his first employer, the whole business 
was left tohim. After the lad had been in service a few 
years the gentleman told him the reason why he had been 
engaged in preference to the other boy. It was because 
he was more neat and tidy in his appearance. His 
clothes were patched but clean, his hair was combed, his 
hands and face unsoiled, and his shoes properly blacked. 
Now one can not always keep entirely tidy when at some 
kinds of work, but it is possible to form habits of neat- 
ness, so that when working hours are over, water and 
brushes shall be regularly thought of and used. And 
even if it should not lead toa fortune in money, it will 
bring no small wealth in personal health, comfort, and 
agreeableness to one’s associates. This habit must be 
formed in youth or it will seldom be attained afterward. 








The Game of Double Acrostics. 


The manner of conducting this amusement will be best 
understood by the following example: One of the com- 
pany describes two words (called the principal words) 
thus: The first is a color usually observed in anger. The 
second embraces all nations of the world. A word hee 
ginning with the first letter of the first principal word, and 
ending with the first letter of the second principal word, 
expresses a quantity of paper. The second letters of the 
principal words begin and end a word which all are striv- 
ing to obtain. The third letters of the principal words are 
the first and Jast of what debtors expect and dread. The 
company then try from these hints to make out all the 
words. It will be noticed that the principal words must 
each contain the same number of letters, otherwise the 
xcrostics could not be made. The answer to the above 
is: Principal words : * Red” * Men.” 

ReaM is a quantity of paper. 
Eas E is sought for by all. 
Du N is expected by debtors. 

The above arrangement shows why the game {fs called 
‘Double Acrostic”; the first and last letters of these 
three words spell the two principal words. After the 
above explanation, the following arrangement of another 
question, which is the plan usually adopted in proposing 
an acrostic, will be easily understood by the reader. 

Question. Answer. 

First. The condition of Babylon. First; Fallen. 

Seconp. Visitors not often seen, Seconp; Angels. 

1, A preparation of grain. 1 Farina. 

2. A butierfly chased by men. 2, AmbitioN. 

3. A too prevalent vice. 3. Lyin G. 

4. The sum of all commandments. 4,.Lov E. 

5. A painter’s implement. 5.E aselL. 

6. Abundant among Yankees. 6. N otion S. 

We will propose the following, on which our yonng 
friends, (and older ones too,) may exercise their ingenuity. 

First Worp. A President of the United States, 

Srconp Word. A Consequence of his acts. 

1, What every baker sells. 

2, Lately introduced into Mexico. 

3. Every lady’s companion. 

4, What makes law necessary. 

5. A drowning man, 

6. Useful in hunting horses. 

7. A pretty flower and good pickle. 

With a little thought, such puzzles can be easily made, 
and their construction and solution will furnish pleasant 
amusement to a social party. 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are the answers tothe Puzzles Nos. 
77, 78, and 79, in April No., page 119; No. 77. Illustrated 
Rebus : Turnip ray ewe two w hare yy’s men walk in safe 
p laces—or Turn I pray you to where wise men walk in 
safe places. No. 78. Pictorial Proverb.—“ Never too late 
to mend :” No. 79. Puzzling Dots.—Remove 2 from each 
inside square, and replace one in each of the corner 
squares. The following have sent correct answers up 
to April 5th: Winfield S. Bush, 72; “B. K. N.,” 72, 76; 
L, O. Gay. 72, Herman J. Berg, Jr., 76; O. Kirchner, 
72; “X,” 72,76; G. Frank Yarnall, 76, L. A. Cole, 72, 
76; G. A. Blake, 76; J. Albert Evans, 73, 74, 75, 76; 
“ Antoine,” 72,75; J. T. Cox, 72,76; A. 8. Littleton, 
72; G. W., Taylor, 76; Fred E. Parker, 76 ; James Huff- 





man, 76; George S. Jeffery, 76; M.O. Southworth, 72 

E. P. Harnish, 76; James Neal, 72; “Josiah,” 76; KE. 
M. Dunning, 75, 76; Lucy R. Weeks, 73, 74, 76; George 
F. Weeks, 73, 76; M. D. Shields, 76; Mattie M. Humil 
ton, 76; H. H. Stryker, 73, 74,76; Cornelius Hoagland, 
Jr., 73, 74, 76; G. G. Crowley, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76; Dewitt 
C, Challis, 73, 74, 75, 76; Horace Andrews Jr.,73; W 

H. Andrews, 76 ; ‘J. R. A.,” 74, 85; Newton Miller, 76 

Silas G. Patterson, 72; B. F. Wilcox, 72,76; Marshall F 

Rinehart, 72; Marcus Thacher, 75; S. E. Gilfillan, 76 

Zenas Condit, 76; James Fisher, 79; John Waybright 
77,79; Wm. J. Newton, 72, 76; 8. J. M. Bear, 77; Ar 

thur Shriver, 78, 79; Granville J. Simpson, 76 ; “ Brook 

lynite,” 79; Henry H. Osgood, 72,76; Thomas C, Wa 

ters, 78, 79; James C. Gerow, 72, 76; “ Julia,” 77, 73; C 

L. Short, 78; C. L. Essig, 79: Melvin L. Casler, 79 ; W. 
8. Scott, 79; J.G. MeCee, 79; William Kimberly, 79. 
Georgia A. Draper, 78; “B.C. P.” 77, 79; J. C. Cooper, 
79; Danske Bedinger, 78; C. H. St John, 79; Ellen Bu- 
chanan, 79; Robert G. Weeks and Lucy R. Weeks, 77 , 
Chas. S. Hogan, 79; Hugo Otto, 79; Theresa Knapp, 79 

Genette Bacon, 77: “O. K.,” 78; Amos Waltor (not first), 
79; C.F. Erhard, 79; R. G. Lear, 79; Minerva J. Ramp, 
79; Eddie Sheldon, 79; Willie English, 79; E. M. Eg- 
bert, 79; “A. B. C.,” 79; Samuel W. House, 79; “J. L 

F.,” 77, 79; Wm. J. Smith, 79; George L. Crowley, 77, 
78,79; James F. McKee, 77, 79; Winfield S. Bush, 79, 
James P. Prall, 77; Elias S. Ward, 76; Edwin Ludlow, 
79; A. G. Tillinghast, 78,79; A. H. Rittenhouse, 79 

William B. Williams, 79; John Cotten, 79; John H 

Swartz, 79; N. H. Miller, 78; L. Glidwell, 79; Gilbert 
Darrow, 79; B. Fawcett, 77, 78, 79. 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 
No. 80. I/lustrated Rebus.—Suitable for every one 





No. 81. Word Puzzle.—What great crime cut in tw 
will give a very common and innocent enjoyment 


No. 82. Pictorial Proverb, expressing good advice. 





No. 83. Geographical Question. — Suggested to the 
American Agriculturist by H. Martin Kellogg, Worces- 
ter Co.. Mass. The name of one of the Presidents ot 
the United States has been given totownsin 26 States, 
and to counties in 20 States; what is the name, and in 
what states are the counties and towns found ? 


No. 84, Jllustrated Rebus.—A historical fact. 





No. 85. A Puzzling Dinner.—-The meats and veget- 
ables were: 1, The Sultan’s dominions; 2, A lean wife 
roasted ; 3, A tailor’s implement ; 4, What makes people 
cry ; 5, The 16th letter repeated; 6, Bright colors; 7,A 
river and adrum-beat. The dessert consisted of mixed 
types, made of a fowl funeral, a running stream, dried 
married couples, and relations of a water engine. What 
common names would you give these strange compounds ? 
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SAFE AT HOME 
Three Ways to be Happy. 


The little wanderer is safe at home again, thanks to the 
kind friends who found her in the woods, and the whole 
party are happy. The little girl looks very serious, as 
though she would say “I will never do so again,” but 
nevertheless she has the feeling of being right again, 
which is always pleasant. The mother is full of joy at 
the return of her missing child. Thestrangers are happy 
because they have done a kindness to this poor family. 
Here then are shown three kinds of enjoyment, that of 
becoming good, of receiving good, and of doing good. 
Whoever would have happiness must find it in one of 
these three ways. The first, becoming good, and the last, 
doing good, will be sure to bring the other, receiving 
good. Whoever will learn this short lesson by heart and 
practice upon it, will have a more valuable possession 
than the ‘‘philosopher’s stone,” which people once be- 
lieved would turn every thing into gold, and every wise 
girl and boy who reads the Agriculturist will at once 
set about a task which promises such great results. 





Something About Your Name. 


James, George, Susan, Mary, Willie, Lucy,—but we 
can’t call a thousandth part of the roll of the Agricultur- 
ist girls and boys—here is something for each of you to 
think and learn about. What does your name mean? 
Why was it given to you? Thousands answer to the 
last question, ‘I was named after my father or mother, 
uncle or aunt, or other relative. They had their names 
from some one before them, and so back until there must 
have been a time when the name was first used _ to desig- 
nate an individual. Thus Adam means red color, and the 
name was given tothe first man from his ruddiness of 
complexion. Eve signifies life ; a very appropriate name 
for the mother of the human race. John is said to be de- 
rived from the Hebrew word Johanan, meaning “the 
grace of God.” If so, the beloved disciple had a name in 
perfect accordance with his character. It will be interest- 
ing for every one to know the history of his or her name, 





AGAIN. — 2£nograved for the American Agriculturi: 
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the meaning of the word, and the distinguished persons 
who have borne it. Such information will be all the more 
valuable if each will try to acquire the virtues and shun 
the vices of his naine-sake, and when the name signifies 
something good or noble, if an effort be made to make 
the character equal to it; or if your name has not a 
good signification, then try to make it honorable, and 
to have it possess a value to those who come after you. 





A Parrot in Court. 


An English paper tells a story of a parrot which was 
claimed by two parties, each of whom endeavored to 
prove his ownership. Finally the bird was brought into 
court, and the real owner, from whom she had been 
stolen, made the bird whistle several tunes, and at the 
end of the performance, placed his head near the cage 
and asked the parrot to kiss him, which she did very af- 
fectionately to the best of her ability. ‘‘That’s no 
proof,” exclaimed the other claimant, ‘she will do that 
for any body,” and he immediately presented his own 
face to the bird, for a like salutation. But instead of a 
kiss, Poll gave a sharp snap, caught him by the lip, and 
held on, screaming with all her might, while the bystand- 
ers could not restrain laughter at seeing the thief thus 
convicted, and punished by the knowing bird. She was 
forthwith restored to her owner—on her own testimony. 





The Mysterious Quarter of Mutton. 


The following incident, said to have occurred ‘“ Out 
West,” proves that it is not always safe to judge from 
appearances. In a district adjoining a large forest, 
wolves were so plenty that it was almost impossible to 
keep sheep, and only now and then a ‘“cosset” was 
raised asa pet. A good Deacon had reared one with 
much trouble, and as it had become rather troublesome, 
he killed it. Mutton was a great treat in those parts, so he 
reserved one quarter for himself, one for the minister, 
and divided the remainder into small portions and dis- 
tributed it among his few neighbors. The minister’s 
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portion was placed in an out-building for safe kee 

until the next day, but in the morning it was nowhere to 
be found ; some one had stolen it, and the pelt in which 
it was wrapped. Greatly disappointed, the Deacon and 
his wife resolved to make some amends for the loss to 
the minister, and therefore selected their nicest cheese, 
placed it in a covered basket, and sent it with a Polite 
note by their two boys. It was berrying time, and the 
boys made frequent stops both going and coming, When 
they returned, great was the surprise of the Deacon to 
find a note from the minister cordially thanking him for 
the present of a quarter of mutton, and asking him to ac. 
cept the gift contained in the basket as an expression of 
his regard. ‘Mutton? Mutton?” said the Deacon, “he 
was probably thinking of the sheep I killed yesterday, 
when he wrote the note ; but let us examine the basket,” 
He opened it and there was a flat stone! The Deacon 
was a good man, but this aroused his indignation, and he 
could not refrain from speaking harshly of such treat. 
ment from one he had always considered his friend, By 
the advice of his wife, in the afternoon he called on the 
minister for an explanation, taking with him a small cut 
of mutton for a peace offering. The minister and his 
wife had just gone out, and as the Deacon was talking 
with their little girl, he happened to look into an open 
pantry, and there spied the very quarter of mutton stolen 
from him the night previous—he knew it by the marks 
he had made in dressing it. Without another word he 
seized it, and went home in great wrath, convinced that 
the minister was a thief, and determined to have nothing 
more to do with him. The minister on his return was 
equally indignant at the conduct of the Deacon, but prus 
dently resolved to say nothing of the matter. For three 
weeks after, the Deacon and his family were absent from 
church. Every body wondered why, but he would make 
no explanations, neither would the minister. Finally a 
meeting of the church members was called, with a de- 
termination to have the strange actions of the Deacon 
explained, and he resolved to let the whole story out. 
He told the circumstances, and expressed great grief at 


what he considered the shameful conduct of the minis. ° 


ter. The latter gentleman then made his statement. He 
said that the Deacon’s boys had brought him a quarter of 
mutton ina basket, and that in return he had placed 
there a neat Family Bible. Every body now looked at 
his neighbor, wondering what it could mean; some 
thought them both crazy, others thought of witchcraft, 
All was still as the grave for some minutes, when there 
arose a man formerly known as Wicked Will, who had 
lately reformed and joined the church. “Brethren,” said 
he in a trembling voice, “J stole the quarter of mutton, 
On my way home in the night I was chased by wolves, 
and climbed a tree for safety, where I had to stay until 
they went away in the morning. Being afraid to take 
the meat home by daylight, I hid it in the woods, but to 
make sure of it, I stayed near the place, intending to car- 
ry it away early in the evening. While there, the Dea- 
con’s boys came along, and from my hiding place I heard 
them speaking of what had happened. [ also found that 
it was too warm for the meat to keep through the day, 
and so when they were busy gathering berries, I slipped 
the cheese out of the basket, and put in the meat. When 
they returned, they stopped again, and hearing them 
speak of a present for the Deacon, [ examined the bask- 
et, and finding a nice package there, I thought it might 
be valuable, so I took it out, and put in the stone. But 
that is not all. On reaching home safely, I opened the 

package to examine my prize. While carelessly tum: 
ing over the leaves, my eye fell upon the passage “ Thou 
shalt not steal,” and from that moment I found no peace 
until I became a changed man.”—Thus the whole my& 
tery was solved, and the Deacon and the Minister were 

not only reconciled, but they both heartily rejoiced to- 
gether that their temporary loss of peace had resulted ia 
so great a good as the reformation of Wicked Will. 





The Slaver and the Shark. 


Some years ago an English vessel on the lookout for 
slave ships gave chase to a suspicious looking craft 
While the pursuit was going on, it was noticed that some 
thing was thrown overboard from the supposed slaver 
She was soon captured and taken into port for trial, 
but no certain evidence could be produced against her} 
the ship’s papers, that is, the writings which every vessel 
is by law obliged to carry, showing her character and 
where she is bound, could not be found ; they had ev 
dently been thrown into the sea during the chase. The 
slaver’s captain was in high glee, both at his expected 
escape, and also with the idea of recovering damages for 
the seizure and detention of his vessel. But before the 
trial ended, a vessel came into the same port which had 
followed closely in the track of the chase. Her creW 
had caught a shark, and in its stomach found a t# 
box which contained the missing ship’s papers, and ot 
this evidence the slaver was condemned. The jaws 
of the shark with the tin box placed inside are preserved 
in the Naval Museum in England. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 

N. B.—No Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secret 
yemedies desired, Parties unknown to the Editors personal- 
ly or by reputation, are requested to furnish good references. 
We desire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom- 
ixe to do, By living up to these requirements, we aim to 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the readers, 
but to the advertisers themselves. 

TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 

FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. (14 lines in an inch). 

Seventy five cents per line of space, for each insertion. 

One half column (74 lines), $50 each insertion. 

One whole column (148 lines), $95 each insertion. 

Business Notices, One Dollar per line. 

German Edition, Zen cents per line ; $10 per column, 











ANTED.—A COMPETENT GARDENER for 

. Vegetables and Fruit, Grapes, &c. Anunmarried Ger- 

man preferred. Good recommendations indispensable, 
Address Wm. H. PRINCE, M.D., Northampton, Mass, 





Morris’ Concentrated Lemonade, 
Price $3 per doz., per case of 2 doz. $5,50, 
See pages 71 and 93 March Agriculturist. 


WM. H. MORRIS, Wholesale Agent, 
151 Nassau-Street, New-York, 








T ILET age: 


Completely furnished with writing work and Toilet Arti- 
cles for Military, Naval and Travellers’ use. Easily carried 
in the coat pocket. 

FROM SENATOR WILSON, MIL. COM. U.S. SENATE, 

“It gives me pleasure to bear testimony to the ingenuity 
ofitsconstruction., I should be glad to see it in general use.” 

FROM GOV. PIERPONT OF WEST VIRGINIA. 

“T consider it an excellent invention; I don’t see how 
an officer or soldier can have a complete outfit without it.” 
FROM BRIG, GEN’L HAYES, OF ARMY OF POTOMAC, 

“It is the most convenient and portable article for use in 
the field which I have ever seen.” 

Price $2. Send for our Illustrated Circular, Liberal terms 
to Dealers and Agents. Address 

D. B. BROOKS & BROTHER, Salem, Mass. 


HE undersigned will offer at public sale about 
the middle of ‘May—his herd of Devon Cattle—a number 
of pure and grade Jersey's, and some valuable horses. For 
particulars apply for Catalogue which will be issued about 
the Ist of May. J. HOWARD MCHENRY., 
Pikesville, Baltimore County, Md. 


OR SALE.—One Alderney Bull from imported 
Stock. A pense animal, Address 
WM. H. SMITH, P. O. Box 600, Newport, R. I. 











HANDSOME DEVON--DURHAM™ 
BULL, 3 years old for sale. Price $50. Address 
E. T. PHILLIPS, Plainfield, N. J. 


FEW SUPERIOR THOROUGH-BRED AND 
Grade Short-horns for er ig to 
JAMES 8. McCALL, Lyons, N. Y. 


Portable Printing Office. 


For the use of Merchants, 
Druggists,and all business and 
professional men who wish to 
do their own printing, neatly 
and cheaply. Adapted to the 
printing of Handbills, Bill- 
heads, Circulars, Labels, 
Cards, and small Newspapers. 
=. Full instructions accompany 
=—each Office, enabling a boy 
“7 ten years old to work them 
—_ successfully Circulars sent 

free——Specimen sheets of 
Type, Cuts, &c., 6 cents, 
ADAMS’ PRESS CO., 
26 Ann st., New-York, 
and 35 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass, 















Address 





Life Insurance. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INS. CO., 
No. 31 NASSAU STREET,—after Jan. 1, 1865, 
No. 156 & 158 BROADWAY, 
(Opposite the Post Office,) NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital and Accumula- 


ion, over $1,700,000 
Claims Paid, 900,00 
Dividends to Policy Holders, 700,000 


This Company has the following advantages over others: 

It isa Stock and Mutual combined—giving safety of man- 
agement and large profits to the insured. Dividends seven- 
eighths of profits every three years. ae 

Dividends can be used to increase the amount Insured or 
pay Premiums. Policies in fofce for five years are incontest- 
ible on ground of error in the application, except as to age. 

Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quar- 
terly when the policy is for life and the annual premium 
amounts to $40 or over. From forty to fifty per cent. may 
he paid by notes. 

Persons insured may visit Europe in first-class vessels, 
without extra charge, at all seasons of the year. 

Agencies for this Company are established in all the prin- 
cipal cities, where application can be made for all necessary 
information. HENRY STOKES, Pres’t. 
C.Y, Wepre, Secretary, J. L. HAusxy, Ass’t Secretary. 
§.N,Srepprns, Actuary, ABRAM DuBors, M.D., Med. Ex. 


Knitting Machines—(Dalton’s Patent). 
Unequalled for Plain or Fancy Knitting. 
Manufactured by 
DALTON’S Improved Knitting Machine Co., 
Corner of Centre, Duane, and Reade-Sts., New-York. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 


Newell & Clark, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Direction Labels or Tags, 


‘ FROM 
prepared cloth and Paper Parchment, 

Agents wanted in all the large cities and villages in the 
Union, - Send for Circular and Price List. 

February 27th, 1864, Nant Plantsville, Conn, 


For Painting. 


Meucci’s Patent Paint Oil 
is recommended as a 
SUBSTITUTE FOR BOILED OIL, 
COSTING ONLY HALF THE PRICE, 

The subscribers, General Agents for the sale of the above, 
offer it as a substitute for Linseed Oil for Painting the out- 
side of Buildings, Roofs, Iron Work, Ships, 
ete. For sale by 











T. B. BYNNER, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Also, Agent for the 
AMERICAN WATCH, 
In superior styles and quality of Cases. 
Orders, large or small, promptly and faithfully attended. 
No. 175 Broadway, 
New-York. 


Farm & Garden Implements 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Field, Garden & Flower Seeds 


from reliable growers, 
BONE, POUDRETTE, GUANO, PLASTER, 2nd 


all other fertilizers worthy of recommendation, Sold by 
GRIFFING BROTHER 0., 
58 & 60 Courtlandt-St., New-York. — 















Mode of applying JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING. 
This Roofing is Fire and Water Proof, and can be applied 
as 


by any ordinary laborer. It costs only about one-t 
much as tin, and is more durable. 


GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT PAINT 
applied to leaky roofs of all kinds, will render them perfect- 
ly water-tight. It is put up ready prepared for use and for 
shipment to all parts of the country. is paint is particu- 
larly adapted for painting Outhouses, Barns, Fences, &c;, &c., 
and will effectually prevent wood from decaying. 

These materials have been tested on more than twelve 
thousand roofs during the past six years, and we can give 
abundant proof of all we claim for fhem. Full descriptive 
circulars and any requires information furnished by the 

JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO), 
78 William-st., cor, Liberty, New-York. 


Newells’ Patent Fruit Boxes. 


A Great Want Met. 


These boxes are admirably adapted to carrying fruit to 
either home or distant markets, We have been three years 
perfecting them, and claim that they are every thing that can 
be desired for this purpose. Neat, Light, Cheap, and 
every way convenient, we do not see how any improvement 
can be made on them, As SAMPLES, we will send a Crate 
with 24 quart berry boxes, for $1. A Crate with 54 pint boxes, 
for $1,25. Each Crate including boxes, weighs less than 10 lbs 

For further particulars of these, and also the GRAPE and 
PEACH BOXES, send for Circular enclosing stamps, to 

A. F. NEWELL, Warren, Ohio. 
or J, KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX. 
wonsly for budding and tying; GUNNY BAGS, 
TWINES, AY ROPES, &c., suitable for Wi Zt purposes 
for sale in lots to suit, by D. W. MANWARING, 
Importer, 248 Front-st.. New-York. 
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Agency of the Automatic Gas Machine Company, 
No. 620 Broadway, New-York. 


The Automatic Gas Ma- 
chine represented by the ac- 
companying cut has been in 
successful operation for 
more than two years, and 
has proved the most certain, 
convenient, and simple 
method of producing a light 
of unrivalled brilliancy and 
steadiness, being the most 
pleasant and economical 
light known. The Machine 
is simple in its construction, 
easily managed, requiring 
no artificial heat, and free 
from ail danger of explosion. 
It requires no more time or 
skill in its management than 
an ordinary lamp. It oper- 
ates uniformly well in all 
temperatures and there is no 
limit to the supply of the 
material used at low rates 
and of uniform quality. It 
emits no offensive odor, is 
perfectly cleanly. The Ma- 
chine is neat in its appear- 
ance, and may be located in 
the cellar or any conveni- 
ent room, occupying but a 
few feet of space. It may be 
seen in operation in our 
store No. 620 Broadway, and 
one of the Firm has had it 
in use in his dwelling during 
the past year and can certi- 
fy to its perfect operation 
both in summer and winter. 


It may be attached to pipes for ordinary gas, and is a perfectly reliable Machine for producing Gas for country 
dwellings, Hotels, Stores, Churches, Factories, or any buildings where light is required. It is perfectly Automatic 
in its operation producing gas only when and as fast as it is consumed. Machines are built to supply from five to 
one hundred burners, and ranging in price from $100 to $1,000. Each Machine is warranted to work perfectly as 
represented. Circulars descriptive of the Machine, and Certificates from a large number of most reliable persons 
who have actually used it will be furnished on application to us, and persons are invited to call and see it in opere- 
MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., No. 620 Broadway, New-York, 

Manufacturers of Chandeliers and Gas Fixtures of every description. Also Chandelier Brockets, Lamps, &c. 
for Coal Oil, adapted to Churches, Public Buildings, Dwellings, &c. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
TO SELL 
H. H. LLOYD & COS 
Popular 


MAPS CHARTS, AND 
PRINTS. 


TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


No business with a few dollars capital pays better than the 
sale of H.'H. Lloyd & Co's, “new and popular Maps and 
Charts to suit the Times.” The demand is immense and con- 
stantly increasing. The new Map, colored to show “The 
Rebellion as it was and is,” with Battle Fields marked, price 
80 cents. “Mammoth colored Equestrian Portait of Gen. 
Grant at the head of his staff,” 30 cents, “The Stations,” 30 
cents, “ Prince of Peace.” 30 cents, “Great County colored 
Map of our whole Country,” sheets 50c , mounted $1 25, are 
only a few of the attractive works on their list. Samples 
mailed paid at these prices. Our $3 and $6 sample packages 
by mail or express, and our $10 and $20 sample packages by 
express, sent at the lowest wholesale prices, on receipt of 
the money, with price list, instructions, etc., will find a 
promptand satisfactory sale. Single copies sent by mail on 
receipt of the price. 


The AGRICULTURIST for February, 1864, page 37, has the 
following: 

“War Maps.—We have received from H. H. 
Lloyd & Co., several very good maps, among them one 
which shows at a glance, and in an interesting form, the 
progress of the war, the original and the present territory 
occupied by the rebels, the battle flelds, etc. Note that 
this is H, H. Lloyd & Co., 81 John-st.—a prompt and 
responsible House, we have every reason to believe.” 





Many LADIES and BOYS find the sale of our works 
by subscription a very pleasant and profitable business, 
¢@ Send for our new PRICE LIST and Circular. 
Address 
H. H. LLOYD & CO. 
Map and Chart Publishers, 
Si John street, N. VY. 








“ The Grape Culturist”—a plain, practical treatise on the 
cultivation of the native grape, 

Full and explicit directions are given for erepegating by 
cuttings in the open air, and under glass; also the best 
method of grafting, layering, pruning, training, hybridizing, 
rrowing from seed, building propagating houses, and hot- 
beds, Garden culture, Vineyard culture, Diseases, Insects, 
description ot varieties, and a general review of the various 
systems of training in use. 

More fully illustrated than any other work heretofore 
issued upon this subject—Price $1.25. Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price. Address ANDREW 8, FULLER, Horticultu- 


rist, Brooklyn, N.Y 





School Teachers Wanted, 


To travel and solicit orders for Rev. J.S. C. Abbott’s GREAT 
HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, in each County of the 
United States and Canada. The work is illustrated with 
Splendid Steel Engravings, Maps, Charts, &c. In two vol- 
umes, First volume nowready. For an Appointment ‘as 
Agent apply at once to the Publisher 

HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 


post WHAT EVERY-BODY WANTS. 
e OUR NEW POCKET ALBUM, 
(For SOLDIER AND CIVILIAN,) 
Holding Sixteen Pictures, is the cheapest and best Pocket 
Album ever offered to the Public. 

Sent by Mail to any address, post-paid, on receipt of Sey- 
enty-five cents. 

It can be filled with Pictures (16) and sent_by mail to sol- 
diersin the army, or friends anywhere in Uncle Sam's do- 
mains, at the very trifling sum of Thirty Cents postage. All 
orders promptly filled: by 

SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 
Photograph Album Manufacturers, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 








RARE CHANCE.—We are now reprinting al) 

the back numbers of the PRINTER’s DevI1 for last year, 
and will send a complete file for the year 1863, free of postage 
for 50 cents, This will give all an opportunity to secure an 
IMMENSE and VALUABLE collection of reading matter 
for a low price. Our object is to get the paper introduced 
into all parts of the country. Address 
“ PRINTER'S DEVIL, 

113 Fulton street, New-York.” 

2 Don't lose this opportunity. 





A little nonsense now and then 

Is relished by the wisest men, 
80 laugh and grow fat, and get fat and laugh, by reading the 
* Funniest.” fo cents, Sold only where you can find it 





Just Published, 
Mayhew’s Horse Management. 


The Illustrated Horse Management, contain- 
ing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, 
Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables, likewise a plain account of the 
Situation, Nature, and value of the various points, together 
with comments on Grooms, Dealers, Breeders, Breakers and 
Trainers. Also on Carriages and Harness, Embellished with 
more than 400 Engravings from original designs made ex- 
pressly for this work. 

By EDWARD MAYHEW, M. R. C. V.S. 

Author of the “Illustrated Horse Doctor,” and other 
works. One Vol. 8vo. 

¢@™” The elegant Illustrations in this Edition, are procured 
from the English Publishers by whose authority the work is 
republished for the American Market. 


Uniform with the above, 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor. 


The IDllustrated Horse Doctor being an accu- 
rate and detailed account of the various diseases to which 
the equine race, are subjected together with the latest 
mode of treatment, and all the requisite prescriptions, Ac- 
companied by more than 400 pictorial representations. 

By EDWARD MAYHEW, M. R. C. V. 5. 

Author of “The Horse's Mouth,” and Editor of “ Blaine’s 

Veterinary Art,” &c., &c. One Vol. 8vo. 


McMahon’s American Gardener. 


The American Gardener’s Calendar ; adapted 
to the climate and seasons of the United States; containing 
acomplete account of all the work necessary to be done in 
the Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, Flower Garden, Or- 
chard, Pleasure Ground, Vineyard, Nursery, Green-House, 
Out-House, and Forcing Frames, for every month in the 
year, with practical directions, and a copious Index. 

By BERNHARD McMAHON, 


Revised and [Illustrated under the superintendence ot 
J. JAY SMITH, Jr., Editor of “The Horticulturist.” 
One Vol. 8vo. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 
Philadelphia, Publishers. 


EMOREST’S NEW-YORK ILLUSTRATED 

NEWS.—The live, spicy and most brilliantly illustrated 
paper in the world. Yearly $4,00, with Mme. Demorest’s Mir- 
ror of Fashions as a premium. Single copies 10 cents, mailed 
free on receipt of price, at No. 90 Beekman street. N. Y. 


THE NEW BOOK ON THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF FLOWERS 


From the New-York Times. 


FLOWERS FOR THE PARLOR AND GARDEN. By Eb- 
WARD SPRAGUE RAND, JR. Illustrated by Jonn ANDREW 
and A. C. WARREN. 8vo. Boston: J. E. Trtton & Co. 
Price, $2.50; half calf, $3.50; full Turkey, $5. 


Though allied to the annual tribe by its beautiful execu- 
tion, the interest of this book is perennial, and will endure as 
long as admiration of the beauties of nature’s works marks 
the existence of refined taste and elegant culture. It will in- 
terest all classes engaged in the raising of flowers, from the 
possessors of the aristocratic green house and conservatory, 
to those whose share of the soil] is confined to the contents of 
the box before the window, or the hanging basket that dec- 
orates the only room, It is, indeed, one of the greatest bless 
ings connected with floriculture that its kindly influence 
may be shared by all classes, however humble may be the 
scale on which it is pursued. The directions given seem am- 
ple for all necessary instruction, and an ornamental charm 
is imparted to the volume by a profusion of fanciful illustra- 
tions on wood. They will compare, without disadvantage, 
with any recent home or foreign specimens of the art,and give 
an air of elegance to the practical prosaic part of the work. 
The mechanical execution of the volume could, indeed, 
scarcely be improved, and is highly creditable to the young 
house who may take the credit of producing a Vade Mecum 
that will be welcome in every home of refinement. 


ETROPOLITAN FAIR SPLENDIDLY ILLUS- 
STRATED in DEMOREST’S NEW-YORK ILLUSTRA- 
TED NEWS, illuminated with colors, a novel and great fea- 
ture; the main building, and many of the principal features 
of interest in various Gopartenonte, with a supplement and 
fashions by MME. DEMOREST. The most spicy and valua- 
ble Illustrated paper published in the world. Price 10 cents. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed free on receipt of the price. 90 
Beekman street. Do not fail to see this splendid number, 
valuable and interesting to send to your friends in Europe, 


or in the Army. 
es 2B to $100 per Week !—AGENTS 
wanted to take orders for the “Acknowledgec 
Standard” HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN KEBELLION. 
. J. VICTOR, This work is conceded to be the very best— 
is endorsed by the President, Cabinnet, Members of Congress, 
Governors, Bancroft the Historian, by the Press generally, 
and over twelve thousand eminent civilians. To be completed 
in three elegantly illustrated super-royal octavo volumes, 
Vots. [AND II Now READy. Also to take orders for Victor's 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN CONSPIRACIES, from 1760 to 
1860—a very superbly illustrated volume, selling rapidly, 
Agents make readily from_ $50 to $100 per week canvassing 
for these popular books. Sold only by subscription, and ex: 
clusive territory given. Send for Circular of terms, &c. 
ddress EDWD. F. HOVEY, Gen’l Agent, 
13 Spruce Street, New-York. 


FRONNYEST SORT OF PHUN.—Do not fail to 
see the original funny caricatures and miscegenation of 
squibs, funny jokes and conundrums. Do not fail to laugh 
and grow phat as the cheapest kind of luxury ; and the most 
sensible kind of cents is ten of them, to be paid for the phun- 
heyest sort of phun, Sold here, there and everywhere. 
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Books for Country Gentlemen, 
PUBLISHED BY 


Harper & Brothers, 
NEW YORK. 
[=e Sent oy mail, postage free, on receipt of price, 


VAUX’S VILLAS AND COTTAGE, 


VILLAS AND COTTAGES. A Series of Designs prepared 
for Execution in the United States. By Catverr Vav 
Architect, late Downing & Vaux, Newburgh, on the Hud. 
son. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with nearly 
400 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, $3 00. 

This copiously illustrated work affords a storehouse of 
practigal suggestions to all who are interested in the build. 
ing of country houses in America; and as the architec. 
tural designs of which it is composed have been for the 
most part prepared in detail for actual execution, this 
work has the all-important advantage of being the reguit 
of bona fide experience both on the part of employers and 
architect. It also contains a much-needed chapter, in 
which the special features of interest that occur in build 
ing country houses are touched on and drawn in detail, 
and a valuable amount of information on these points is 
thus introduced in a. condensed, intelligible manner, To 
avoid any confusion of ideas in examining the book, the 
various illustrations are so arranged that the whole scope 
of each design may be comprehended at a glance; and the 
vignettes that are appended to the designs have afforded 
opportunities ‘for treating in an artistic manner many jp- 
teresting accessories that have hitherto scarcely attracted 
the attention they deserve. 








Watson’s American Home Garden. 


THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN—Being Principles 
and Rules tor the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers 
and Shrubbery. .To which are added brief Notes on 
Farm Crops, with a Table of their Average Product and 
Chemical Constituents. By ALEXANDER Watson. With 
several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo., cloth, $2 0, 
The author here presents, in a digested and plain form, 

such directions and information as will, if applied, enable 

every one whohas a garden to supply the home table with 
its pleasant and healthful products at the least possible out 
lay of labor and expense, and add choice fruits and flowersto 
the family stock of rational, cheap, every-day enjoyments, 





Bement’s American Poulterer’s Com- 
panion. 
THE AMERICAN POULTERER'S COMPANION—A 


Practical Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing and Genergl 
Management of various Species of Domestic Ponltry, 
Illustrated with Portraits of Fowls mostly taken from 
life; Poultry-Houses, Coops, Nests, Feeding Hoppers, 
&c., &c. A New Edition, Enlarged and Improved. By 
C. N. BEMENT. With 120 Illustrations, Svo., cloth, $200, 
A book that has already received hearty commendation 
from all quarters, Its new improvements entitle it still 
more strongly to general favor. Whoever raises poultry 
ought to procure it, as it would save him ten times it 
price every year, 


Jaeger’s North American Insects, 


LIFE OF NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS—With numer 
ous Illustrations drawn from Specimens in the Cabinet 
of the Author. By Professor JAEGER, assisted by H. ¢. 
PRESTON, M.D. 12mo., cloth, $1 50. 

This work is the fruit of Entomological investigations, 
pursued by the author for many years during his extensive 
travels in Europe, Asia and on this Continent—and is ae 
companied by a thorough examination of all the works 
published on the subject in the various European lat 
guages. No branch of Natural History deserves @ more 
careful and thorough study than the class of Insects, De 
cause none is more abounding in use or injury to mal= 
none presents so great diversity of occupations and 9 
many grades of society. The study and knowledge of the 
companions that swarm around us on every tree and 
flower, in the air about us, and on the earth beneath 0% 
must be important and interesting to every one, of what 
ever mental capacity or taste. 








be terpenes MIRROR of FASHIONS 
— rilliant, display of beautiful novelties, @ 
Double Mammoth Fashion Plate, twice the ‘usual ‘siz 
Six Full Size Patterns, an elegant Braid Sheet, with mud 
valuable information, &c., all for only 25 cents; or 
ey se $1, with a premium of One Dollar's worth 
Extra Patterns. Do not fail to subscribe immediately, 
(Form of an Order.) 
Mme. Demorest will find enclosed $1,00 and 2 cts., for post 
age on the premiums, for which please send me your 
of Fashions for one year, commencing with the Fall No 
= oblige yous, ———_— 
sive your address in full and address it to 
MME, DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, New-York 
a 


WANTED. 
Agents are now wanted to travel in each Cored 





United States and Canada, and procare coasts a Rev. 3.3 
. Or “: 


Cc. Abbott’s GREAT HISTOR 

Splendidly illustrated with Steel Engravings, Maps, 
c., &c. In two volumes, First volume now ready, 
Mn gy — ed the War. For an ENRY 
a or information apply by mail to 
Publisher, Norwich, Conn. oe 
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Mason & Hamlin 


eto take their word, or trust their judgment that 
oa nts made by them are SUPERIOR TO ANY 
oe HERS OF THEIR GENERAL CLASS in 
they are sure of this fact. It is natural 
turer should regard his own productions 
“ nartiality, and it is easy for every one to claim earnestly 
a " the best. Therefore it must be more satisfactory 
ows colle to have the testimony of others than the manu- 
comes as to the superiority of any instruments; and the 
Sat testimony will depend in great measure on the 
ote of the witnesses as experts, and otherwise, as 
a of that to which they testify. 
[tis obvious that the best judges of any instrument of the 
; . Harmonium, or Melodeon kind, are ORGANISTS and 
PE INCED and CULTIVATED MUSICIANS, who 
~ most skilled with such instruments, and have used and 
sijed them most, and are so familiar with what constitutes 
eellence in them, and what are defects; who know what 
ilities will continue to please, and what ones will not; 
sare familiar with the various instruments of this class, 
»{ thus are competent to compare their excellence, dura- 
jity,etc, M.& H.are able to present an amount of such 
simony to the superiority of their 


(ABINET ORGANS 


yerall other instruments of their general class, which, con- 
iiering the number and eminence of the witnesses, is quite 
mprecedented, Personal friendship might induce a few ex- 
isto look with partiality on the productions of a friend, 
isthe testimony of two or three could not be deemed 
woclasive, But, in the case of the 


(ABINET ORGANS, 


me than two hundred, including a large majority of the 
eminent and widely known Organists and Pianists, and 
Pet esteemed Musicians in the country, have given their 
mitten testimony to these two facts: 

L The superiority of the instruments of M. & H, to all 
ters of their general class. 

{Their great excellence and desirability for private and 
tlie use, 
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Where there is such uniformity of opinion among s0 
wy and such competent judges, there hardly remains 
om to doubt the justice of the judgment. 

haddition to this conclusive testimony, M. & H. are able 
mesent the following also: 


| They have for eight years exhibited their instruments at 

ttre important industrial exhibitions in the country, in 

hnpetition with those of other first-class makers, and have 
vie, even in a single instance, failed to receive the first 
mium, They have thus been awarded many Silver Med- 
andthe only Gold Medal ever given to any such instru- 
ug in this country, 


i The instruments of M. & H. are those chosen by the 
iteminent artists for use in their concerts and public per- 
manees, Gottschalk has adopted them for use in his con- 
ms; they are employed by the Italian Opera in our princi- 
cities ; and much other evidence of the preference of 
isisin instruments of this class might be given. 


lining, as M. & H. do, at artistic excellence and 
highest permanent value in their instruments, 
Thve always declined the use of all attachments 
"i were not intrinsically excellent and desirable ; though 
Vuight at first attract the attention and please the fancy 
beunskilled, It is their object to win a permanent rep- 
mon for their instruments, With this end they are scru- 
ily careful as to the quality of their work in every par- 
mur, using the best stock and employing the most skilled 
wken, and subjecting every instrument to the most rigid 
Mi before it leaves their hands, The 


(ABINET ORGANS 


Mapted to secular as well as sacred music; to the use of 
utes, churches, Sunday schools, lodges, etc. Their supe- 
2 ly is in quality and volume of tone, variety of effect, 
Mickness of action, and perfection and durability of con- 
“yan They are elegant as pieces of furniture, occupy 
& om are not liable to get out of order, and are easily 
spay Prices from $85 to $500 each, according to 
t of stops and styles of case. 


USTRATED CATALOGUES, with full particulars, 
ng the testimony above referred to, sent free to any 














W 
‘erooms, No, 274 Washington-street, Boston, Mass, ; 


0,7 Mercer-street, New-York, 
NASON & HAMLIN » Boston, Mass, 
MASON BROTHERS, New-York. 








Has been before the public for three years, and is the only 
entirely reliable machine in existence. It is a squeezing ma- 
chine, operated by a balance-wheel and crank, and possesses 
the only means by which speed and power can be obtained 
with little labor. It is constructed on _ strictly mechanical 
es is simple, strongly made in all its parts, not lia- 

le to get out of order, will not injure the finest clothing, 
and saves two-thirds the labor and time required in hand- 
washing. It is intended to be of permanent utility in the 
household, taking rank with the Sewing Machine, is not got 
up with the view of selling State or County rights; and in 
order to insure completeness of construction in keeping with 
itgsuperior merits in other respects, it is made only by the 
suDscribers.—Manufacturing rights are not for sale. 

The Nonpareil has been in constant use in the family of Mr. 
Judd, the proprietor of this Journal, and in that of Mr, Munn, 
proprietor of the Scientific American, since 1861. 

Prices—No. 1, $14; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $22. 

No. 2 and No. 8 Machines, geared to run three turns of the 
crank to one turn of the hand (150 and 50 turns a minute), 
$83 additional. Power Machines, for Hospital and Hotel pur- 

oses, With Wringers and Counter-shafting complete, $100, 
125, and $200 each. 
(#" Send for free Circular to 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 184 Water-street, New-York, 


$225. SEVEN OCTAVE. $225. 
ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 
GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 Broadway, N. Y. 


New, enlarged Scale Piano-Fortes, with latest improvements, 
Thirty years’ experience, with greatly increased facilities 

for manufacturing, enable them to sell for CASH at unusu- 

ally low prices. These instruments received the highest 

award at the World’s Fair, and for five successive years at 

the American Institute. Warranted five years. Terms net 
ash. Call or send for descriptive circular. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 








VERMONT. 
ILLINOIS. 
MICHIGAN, 
1OWA. 
\NDIANA. 
KENTUCKY. 
\ PENNSYLVANIA, 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


“Grover & Baker’s are the best.”—-Am. Agriculturist, 
495 Broadway, New-York, 


Hot Water Furnaces 


for Warming Green-houses, Conservato- 
ries, Graperies, &c. 
WEATHERED & CHEREVOY, 117 Prince-st., New-York. 








Isaacsen’s Phosphorous Paste 
For destruction of Rats. Sure pop, no smell of dead Rats, 
Price 50 cents per box. Wholesale and Retail Depot, 
No. 40 Fulton-St., New-York. 
A, ISAACSEN, 
Practical Rat Catcher. 





A Neglected Cough, Cold, 
An Irritated Sore Throat if al- 
lowed to progress, results in serious 
Pulmonary Bronchial and Asthmatic 
Diseases,oftentimesincurable, BRowNn’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES reach directly the 
affected parts, and give almost immedi- 
ate relief. For BRoncuITISs, ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, and CONSUMPTIVE CoUGHS 
the Troches are useful, PuBLICSpEak- 
ERS and SINGERS should have the 
Troches to clear and strengthen the 
voice. MILITARY OFFICERS and SOLDIERS who overtax the 
voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should use them, 
OBTAIN only the Genuine. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
having proved their_efficacy by a test of many years, are 
highly recommended and prescribed by Physicians and Sur- 
geons in the Army, and have received testimonials from 
many eminent men, 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines in the Uni- 
ted States and most Foreign countries, at 25 cts. per box. 


STAMMERING, 


And Stuttering cured by Bates’s Patent Scientific Appliances, 
For (new edition of) Pamphlets and Drawings describin 
the same, address H, C. L. 277 West 23d Street, N.Y, 











UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 


—WITH— 





WARRANTED! 


53,018 %*P IY 1863. 


Washer, Wringer, 
. AND 
STARCHER COMBINED! 


Silver and Bronze Medals, Diplomas, Certifi- 
cates, Premiums, and Testimonials, have 
been reccived from various sources, both 
Public and Private. 


How Long will it Last! 
LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER, IN 1861, 

Iam most happy to speak in the very highest terms of the 
Universal Clothes Wringer. The hardest partof “ washing- 
day” work is, in my opinion, the wringing; and the inventor 
of this machine may have the satisfaction of feeling that he 
has changed one of the most toilsome parts of woman's 
work into a very attractive amusement, The laundress looks 
upon it asa great blessing. I could hardly express my ap- 
probation of them more highly than I have by ordering one 
in these hard times, for my daughter. I look upon it as 
among the most useful articles in her house, 

Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

Brooklyn, Oct., 1861. 

IN 1864, 

After a constant use of the Universal Clothes Wringer, for 
more than four years, in my family, I am authorized by the 
“powers that be” to give it the most unqualified praise, and 
to pronounce it an indispensable part of the machinery of 
housekeeping. Our servants have always been willing to 
use it, and always have liked it, 

Brooklyn, Jan, 25, 1864, HENRY WARD BEECHER, 





FROM LOVEJOY’S HOTEL, NEW YORK. 

The Universal Clothes Wringer is the first Wringer that 1 
have found that would stand the service required of it. I 
had already “ used up” one or more of every other kind I 
could get. The rolls of all would twist and work loose after 
a short time using, and, of course, became worthless, ; 

We have run the “ Universal constantly " for about twen- 
ty months and it is still in active service. 


New York, Feb., 1864. J. P. HUGGINS. 





LETTER FROM ORANGE JUDD, ESQ. 

GENTLEMEN :—You request my views with regard to the 
Universal Clothes Wringer. In reply, I hand you below 
what I said in my paper, some two years ago, adding, that 
since that time my wife and servants have become more and 
more attached to the Wringer. They would as soon think of 
washing without a tub as without it. : 

Very respectfully, 
New York, Feb., 1864. ORANGE JUDD. 


From the American Agriculturist. 

“From several years’ experience with it in our own fami- 
ly ; from the testimony of hundreds who have used it; and 
from the construction of the implement itself--we feel cer- 
tain that itis worthy a place in every family. A child can 
readily wring out a tubful of clothes in a few minutes, It is, 
in reality, a Clothes Saver! a Time Saver! and a Strength 
Saver! We think the machine more than pays for itself 
every year in the saving of garments! There are several 
kinds, nearly alike in general construction ; but we consider 
it important that the Wringer be fitted with Cogs, otherwise 
a mass of garments may clog the rollers, and the rollers 
upon the crank-shaft slip, and tear the clothes, Our own is 
one of the first made, and it is as good as new, after nearly 
Four Years’ constant use.” 





We have eight sizes, from $5.50 to $33, The ordinary family 
sizes are No. 1, $10, and No. 2, $7. These have 


COG -W HEELS. 


Our cheap sizes (No, 24 and 3,) have small rolls which do 
not admit of COGS. All others are Warranted in every 
particular. 

This means, especially, that after a few months’ use, the 
lower roll 


Will not I'wist on the Shaft. 


On receipt of the price, from places where no one 1s sel- 
ling, we will send the U. C, W., FREE OF EXPENSE, What we 
especially want is a good 


CANVASS ER 


in every town, We offer liberal inducements, and guaran 
tee the exclusive sale. R. C. BROWNING, Agent, 
347 Broadway, New-York. 
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DIAMOND PARLOR MATCHES 


Superior to any others in the World, contain no 3 
Sulphur.—No Smell when Burning.—Never miss fire ~ 
° 








—and will stand any climate. Sold at retail at 15 
cents per dozen Boxes, A liberal discount to the 
trade by the case of 5 or 10 gross 

Address 








IAMOND. 


LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
i 66 Courtland-st., New-York. 








Ezgis® and Scotch Provisions imported direct— 
Stilton, Chedder and Gloster gchecee, English Bacon, 
Hams. Pickles, Yarmouth Bloaters, Scotch Oatmeal, Lochiine 
Herring, ae. bend fora Price List to T. RICHARDSON, 
Agent, 66 Maiden-Lane, New-York. 





TRUSSES,.—RapicaL CURE 

oF HERNIA OR Ruprure.—Dr. §S. N. 

MAESH, of the well-known house of 

Marsh & Co., No. 2 Vesey-st., Astor House, 

opposite the church, devotes 8 necial at- 

tention to the surgical adaptation of his 

Radical Cure Truss. Also every kind of Trusses, Supporters, 

Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stockings, and Mechanical appli- 
ances for Deformities, (A lady attendant.) 


VERY SUPERIOR AND CONVENIENT 
DRESS ELEVATOR.—Every lady should procure one 

of Mug, DeMorEsT’s IMPERIAL Dress ELevaTors. They 
are indispensable, and the most perfect article for raising the 
dress uniformly all around, ever introduced. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 50 cents, No, 473 Broadway. 


The Excelsior Leg. 
Worn and approved by Major Gen’l 
D. E. SICKLES, Also 
Improved Artificial Hands. 
WELLS & WALBER, 
429 Broadway, New-York. 
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CHESTS OF TOOLS 
for Mechanics, for Farmers, for 
Gentlemen. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 
CABINET TRIMMINGS. 
For sale at Retail by PATTERSON BROTHERS, 
Importers of Hardware, No. 27 Park-Row, New-York. 
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Parr’s Tool Chests. 


Fitted with complete sets of tools, sharpened and set ready 
for use, and packed in cases for shipping. Prices from $2 up, 
and containing from 8 to 120 tools, according to size, and 
adapted to the use of Boys, Youths, Amateurs and Farmers. 


Parr’s Horticultural Chests, 


Containing complete sets of Garden Tools. Every one 
having a garden will find these Chests very useful. 


Turning Lathes for Amateurs. 


Also smaller sizes of foot lathes for Boys, with Tools to 
correspond. 

To be had of all respectable Hardware Dealers, or of the 
Manufacturer. 








Send stamp for Illustrated Circular to the Manufacturer. 
GEO. PARR, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Patent Auto-Propelling - 
CANTERING HORSES. 


Propelled by the weight of the rider. Sizes for Children 
from two to eighteen years old, $8 to $22 each, Extra finish, 
$16 to $33 each.—For adults, from $30 to $70 each. 


They are worth the Money, 
and where there are children, they pay a 

Daily dividend of ten per cent. 
in health and amusement, 

There is no such thing as a child getting tired of it, for the 
horse is always ready to GO. Young folks and old folks 
are invited to take a RIDE at this free school of Eques- 
trianism, or to send stamp for circular, giving full particu- 
lars and prices. 





“ Wonder sparkles in the darkey’s eyes, 
When “missus” to the distant schoolhouse hies.” 


See Editorial notice in American Agriculturist of January 
1864, page 7. 

FOR INVALIDS OR CRIPPLES. 

I make travelling chairs on wheels, to be propelled by 
weight of the rider with one leg—and another kind to be 
propelled by the hands for those without legs—to be used in 
the house or on the road: Prices from $15 to $35 each. 

STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
498 Broadway, New-York. 


The Polar Re- 
frigerator 


i with Filter and Water Cool- 
Bie er, maintains the pre-emi- 
i nence, 
LESLEY & ELLIOTT, 
Manufacturers, 
No. 494 Broadway, 
New-York. 












Artificial Legs and Armes, 


SELPHO's PATENT, Established 24 years. The best substi- 
tutes for lost limbs ever invented. Can be had only of Wm. 
Selpho & Son, Patentees, 516 Broadway, N. Y.—N. B.:; Sil- 
ver Mcdal awarded at late Fair of the American Institute, 
and New-Haven County, for best Artificial Limbs. 


Ho E MADE BEER! 








BREWER’S COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT 
OF 
DANDELION. 
ONLY 25 CENTS A BOTTLE! 
Makes Six GALLONs or Tarrty BorTt.Es of delicious, 
healthful, strengthening Root Beer. 

Prepared by H. & J. BREWER, Springfield, Mass, 

Sold by Druggists and Grocers throughout the country. 





SHEEP WASH TOBACCO. 
ILL not injure the most delicate animal, 
KILLS TICKS ON SHEEP. 

CURES SCAB ON SHEEP. 
Kills Vermin on Animals and Birds, 
Cures all Skin Diseases on Animals. 
Kills Bugs on Roses, Lice on House Plants, 
Kills Canker Worm on Apple Trees. 
Kills Bedbugs and Water Roaches. 


Kills all Vermin that infest GRAPE and CRAN- 
BERRY Vines. 


ONE POUND of this Extract will make 
16 GALLONS OF WASH. 
For sale by all druggists, and at count: - 
cultural ose, —e ndidiiaiiaa 
Price 75 cents per pound. A liberal discount to 
the Trade, and large purchasers, 
Orders promptly sent by express, 
JAS, F. LEVIN, 
Agent South Down Company, 
23 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
R. H. ALLEN, & CO., Agricultural Warehouse, 
189 & 191 Water street, New-York. 
DUDLEY & STAFFORD, Druggists, 
69 Beekman street, New-York, 


JAQUES’ PURE EXTRACT OF 
TOBACCO. 





CLOTHES WRINGER 


The ONLY reliable 
No 


WARRANTED WITH OR WITHOUT COG-.¥ 









Mv 


PUTNAM 


Self-Adjusting Wringer. 
wood-work to swell or split. 
No thumb-screws to get out ofo 








It took the FIRST PREMIUM at Fifty-seven State ang 


County Fairs in 1863, 
Wringer ever made, 


and is, without an exception, the beg 


Instead of believing the statements of parties interesteq 
the sale of other Wringers, . a 
TRY IT, AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF, 
Test it THOROUGHLY with ANY and ALL others, ay 
if not entirely satisfactory, return it. 
It will wring any thing from a thread toa bed quilt wig, 


out alteration, 


Patented in the United States, England, Canada, and Aw 


tralia. 


Agents wanted in every town. 


Prices: No. 2, $5 50; No.1, $6; No. A, $8, 
Testimony of Messrs, Jno. W. Wheeler, of Cleveland, Ohip, 


and Jno. 


. Lefferts, of New-Y 


ork, 


PuTNAM MFG. Co: 


GENTLEMEN.—I know from practical experience that ir 
well galvanized with zine will not oxidize or rust one 


Tle. 


can saiely say, after several years experience in the 


manufacture of chain, for chain-pump and water-drawers, i 
which I have tested the aflinity of iron and zine, that if the 
process be conducted properly, it is a perfect weld of thetwo, 

Nearly one year ago my family commenced using oneof 
your Wringers. It now performs all of its functions as wel 
as it did the first time it was used, and has become an indis 
pensable article with us. I have closely observed seyenj 
other kinds of clothes-wringers, the modus operandi being 
different, trying to produce the same results as the Putnay 
Wringer, but in my judgment they have failed. The Put 
nam Wringer is as near perfect as possible, and I can cheer. 
fully recommend it to be the best in use. 


Many years’ experience in the galvanizin 
bles me to indorse the above statement in alt 
7 


Respectfully yours, 
JOHN W. WHEELER, 
business ens 
perio 
JOHN C, LEFFERTS, 
No. 100 Beekman-st, 


New-York, January, 1864, 

Manufactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
THE PUTNAM MANUFACTURING CO, 
No. i8 Platt-st., edie and Cleveland, Ohio, 


. C. NORTHROP, Agent, 





GrReEaT Dis- 
COVERY! 


Applicable to 


the useful Arts. 


A new thing. 


Its Combina- 


tion. 


Boot and Shoe 


Manufacturers 


Jewellers. 


Families, 


It is a Liquid. 


Remember. 





USEFULand VALUABLE 
DISCOVERY! 


HILTON’S 
INSOLUBLE CEMENT! 


Is of more general practical utility than ay 
invention now before the public. It has bees 
thoroughly tested during the last two year 
by practical men, and pronounced by ail t0 
Be Superior to any 
Adhesive Preparation known, 





Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is a new thing, and the result of years of 
study; its combination is on 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 
And under no circumstances or change o 
temperature, will it become corrupt or emit 
any offensive smell. 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, usilf 
Machines, will find it the best article know! 
for Cementing the Channels, as it works 
without delay, is not affected by any chang 
of temperature, 

Jewellers will find it sufficiently adhesive 
for their use, as has been proved. 

Itis especially adapted to Leath 
er, and ve claim A an eepecial merit, that 


it sticks patches and Linings to Boots 
Shoes sufficiently strong without stitching. 


IT IS THE ONLY 


LIQUID CEMENT 


Extant, that is a sure thing for mending 
Furniture, Crockery, To 
Ivory, and articles of Hauseho use. 

REMEMBER 
Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is in liquid form and as easily applied # 
paste. 

Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 

Is insoluble in water or oil. 

Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 

Adheres to oily substances. 
Supplied in Family or Manufacturers’ Pack 
ages from 2 ounces to 1001 
HILTON BROS, & 00.5 


PRO! 
PROVIDENCE, B.L 
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IN FARMS OF 
40, 80 & 160 acres and upwards, at from $8 to $12 per acre. 
THESE LANDS ARE 


NOT SURPASSED BY ANY IN THE WORLD. 
THEY LIE ALONG 
THE WHOLE LINE OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS RAILROAD. 


For Sale on LONG CREDIT, SHORT CREDIT and for CASH, they are situated near 
TOWNS, VILLAGES, SCHOOLS and CHURCHES, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES OF AGRICULTURE. | 


e lands offered for sale by the Illinois Central Railroad 
contin are equal to any in tae world. A healthy climate, a 
rich soil ‘and railroads to convey to market the fullness of the 
earth—all combine to place in the hands of the enterprising 
working man the means of independence. 


ILLINOIS, 


Extending 380 miles from North to South, has all the diver- 
sity of climate to be found between Massachusetts and 
Virginia, and varieties of soil adapted to the products of New 
England and those of the Middle States. The black soil in the 
central portions of the State is the richest known, and pro- 
duces the finest corn, wheat, sorghum and hay, which latter 
crop, during the past year, has been highly remunerative, 
The seeding of these prairie lands to tame grasses, for pastur- 

e, offers to farmers with capital the most profitable results, 

e smaller prairies, interspersed with timber, in the more 
southern portion of the State, produce the best of winter 
wheat, tobacco, flax, hemp and fruit. The lands still further 
South ‘are heavily timbered, and here the raising of fruit, to- 
bacco, cotton and the manufacture of lumber, yield large re- 
turns, The health of Illinois is hardly surpassed by any 
State in the Union. 


GRAIN AND STOCK RAISING. 


In the list of corn and wheat produce States, Illinois stands 
re-eminently first. Its advantages for raising cattle and 
Noes are too well-known to require comment here, For 
sheep raising, the landsin every part.of the State are well 
adapted, and Illinois can now boast of many of the largest 
flocks in the country. No branch in industry offers greater 


, inducements for investment. 





HEMP, FLAX AND TOBACCO. 

Hemp and flax can be produced of as good quality as any 
grown in Europe. Tobacco of the finest quality is. raised 
upon lands purchased of this Company, and it promises to be 
one of the most important crops of the State. Cotton, too, 
is raised, to a considerable extent, in the southern portion. 
The making of sugar from the beet is receiving considerable 
attention, and experiments upon a large scale have been 
made during the past season. Thecultivation of sorghum is 
rapidly open and there are numerous indications that 
ere many years Illinois will produce a large surplus of sugar 
and molasses for exportation. : 

FRUIT. 

The central and southern parts of the State are peculiarly 
adapted to fruit raising; and peaches, pears and_strawber- 
ries, together with early vegetables, are sent to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, as well as other markets, and always 
command a ready sale, 


COAL AND MINERALS. 


The immense coal peo of Illinois are worked at differ- 
ent points near the Railroad, and the great regources of the 
State in iron, lead, zinc, limestone, potters’ cldy, &c., &c., as 
yet barely touched, will eventually be the source of great 


wealth. 
TO ACTUAL SETTLERS 

the inducements offered are so great that the Company has 
already sold 1,500,000 acres, and the sales during the past year 
have been to a larger number of purchasers than ever before, 
The advantages to a man of small means, settling in Illinois, 
where his children may grow up with all the benefits of edu- 
cation and the best of public schools, can hardly be over-esti- 
mated, No State in the Union is increasing more rapidly in 
population, which has trebled in ten years along the line of 
this Railroad. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price of land varies from $7 to $12 and upward per acre, and they are sold on long credit, on short credit, or for cash. 
Adeduction of ten per cent. from the long credit price is made to those who make a payment of one-fourth of the principal 
down, and the balance in one, two, and three years, A deduction of twenty per cent. is made to those who purchase 
forcash. Never before have greater inducements been offered to cash purchasers. 

EXAMPLE. 
Forty acres at $10 ber acre on long credit, interest at six per cent., payable annually in advance; the principal in four, 


five, six, and seven years. 


INTEREST. PRINCIPAL, Or the same farm, on short credit: 
Cash paymen INTEREST, PRINOIPAL, 
Paymen in one year. Cam DAYMEN. 6 06.56 cci <scascscns $16.20 $90.00 
Payment I ONE YERP.......ceccces 10,80 90,00 
* $100.0 oo ae 90.00 
“ A 100.00 The same farm may be purchased for $320 in 
“ seven 5 100.00 cash. 








{2 Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of the lands, will be furnished on ap- 


plication in person or by letter to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., at Chicago, Il. 








Prairie View Farm For Sale. 


For sale, a beautiful farm of 160 acres, situated near the 
Fox River in the town of Oswego, Kendall Co., Illinois, 3% 
es from the station on the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
RR, 2 from the village of Oswego, and 6 from the city of 
Aurora. The improvements are all permanent and partic- 
arly well adapted to stock purposes. A well furnished 
louse, and large barn with stablfng for 50 cattle. A tirifty 
Apple orchard, Peach, Plum, Pear and Cherry trees, both 
dwarf and standard : also all the small fruits with a good va- 
rlety of grapes, most of the above in bearing. A fine Dur- 
bam ack horses, tools and household furniture will be 
Sold with the farm if desired. For further particulars ad- 
‘dress the subscriber at Oswego, Ill. 
P. PORTER WIGGINS. 








Italian Queen Bees. 
Forsaleby L, L, LANGSTROTH & SON, Oxford, O. 





MARYLAND FARMS. 


We have for sale over 200 farms in this State, of as beauti- 
ful and_ productive land as ever the sun_ shone upon, having 
access by Rail Roads, Steamboats and Turnpikes. These 
Farms in many instances can be bought for less than the 
Improvements upon them cost, in consequence of the change 
from slave to free labor. 

As Surveyors we have an intimate knowledge of the lands 
of this State. Enquiries by letter will be promptly answered, 

E EMPLEMAN & CO 


DH ” 
Real Estate Brokers, Baltimore City, Md. 


Fine Farm for Sale. 


A farm of 218 acres within two miles of the City of Spring- 
field, the Capitol of Illinois. The land is rich, has good wa- 
ter, and some excellent timber. Is in sight of the city, anda 
desirable home, Terms coe a nguire of 

J. B, FOSSEL , Springfield, Illinois, 





~_WATEAS SON. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER FOR SALE 


1000000 Acres of SUPERIOR FARMING LANDS, 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 38 Wall-st., New-York City. 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


All kinds of Government and other Se- 
curities. Orders from the Country for pur- 
chase of Government Bonds, etc., attend- 
ed to WITH CARE and Promptness, 


aar'7-30 U. S. Treasury Notes converted 
into U.S. 6 per cent. Bonds of 1881, on 
favorable terms, 


Parmers, Countrymen, and 
Country Merchants 


Can send their ) 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Tallow, Beans, 
Hops, Flax, Cotton, Flour, Grain, Meal, 
Green and Dried Fruits, Furs, Skins, 
Poultry, Game, Provisions, Seeds, 
Sorghum, Wool, Potash, Tobac- 
co, Oils, and other produce to 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


32 Jay-street, New-York. 


To be sold at the highest market price. Every shipper to 
him will receive his valuable Weekly Price Current of the 
New: York Market free. 


S. B, CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST 
Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 


other Farm Produce. 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist, e 


CHARLES W. IDELL, 


FRUIT AND GENERAL PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


20 & 71 Broad Avenue, West Washington Market, New-York, 
Farmer's Produce of all kinds, Green, Dried and Canned 
| na ogg Sugar and Syrup, Pork, Poultry, Butter, Eggs, 
ame &¢, 
Particular attention paid to Fruit. Consignments solicited. 














Sheppard, Seward & Co., 
Wholesale Dealers in 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN SEEDS. 
214 Pearl-Street, New-York. 
Catalogues on application, 


OTIS CHICKERING, 


DRAINAGE, LANDSCAPE AND CIVIL ENGINEER, 
No. 18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 

Surveys, Maps and Plans furnished for the improvement of 
Farms, Country Seats, Parks, &c. Particular attention paid 
to — ree Gardening and Draining in all its branches, 
superintending the same. : 


ATENT AGENCY 
Y OFFICES. 


Established in 1846, 













merican, 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN 
; & EUROPEAN PATENTS, 

With a Branch Office at Wash- 
ington. During the past seventeen years MESSRS. MUNN 
& CO. have acted ne Astorneys for more 2% 
ntors, and s cs show 

the applications for patents ann made in the United 
States are solicited through the Scientific American Pat- 
ent Agency. All business connected with the Examina- 
tion of Inventions, Fropest Specifi Dra 
——e ———s , P . 

ases, Interferences ues an 
aud Opinions of the Infringement and Validity of 
will receive the most careful attention. 

Patents secured in England, France, Bape Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and all other fo: countries where Pat- 
ent Laws exist. A Pamphlet of “‘ Advice How to 
Letters Patent,” including the Patent Laws of the United 
a, = free. All communications confiden- 
tial. 


ess— 
MUNN & CO., 
No. 37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





tent Commission House.—Snyder & Walter, 

229 Broadway, N. Y. Valuable Patents sold for cash with- 

in thirty days. or exchanged for Real Estate, apenas 
contracts made. Consignments respectfully salicited. Ad- 
dress Snyder & Walter, prondwen, Bes ferences,H. D. 
Smith, Chemical Bank, J. W. Kirby, Metropolitan Bank, N.Y, 





Wm. H. RANLETT, Architect. 





Hohokus, Bergen County, N, J, 
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RUNDELL’S FIRST PREMIUM HAY ELEVATOR. 


Every Farmer should have one of these labor-saving implements. 
It saves time, money, and hard work. 
IT UNLOADS A TON OF HAY IN FROM 3 TO 8 MINUTES! 


It pitches into a window from the outside, carrying the hay eight feet inside. 

It pitches into mows, over and under purlin, beams, and into any place where a hand fork will work. 

It stacks Hay and Straw in the field, making high and long ricks. ' b ’ 

Be sure and get the very best Fork, one that will not break and get out of repair. Do not buy an inferior article simply 
because it is cheap. Our Fork is not an untried experiment, but has stood the severest test during the past season, and re- 
ceived the highest commendations from those that have used them. wees ; 

They are made in the most substantial manner so as to prevent all possibility of getting out of repair 

Price of Fork and Pulleys, $14,00. Circulars sent free. 

Persons sending us the price of the Fork, will receive the Fork free of expense. 

Orders for Forks in the State of New-York and the East, address i} J. ROUNDELL & BRO., Hudson, N. Y., and all west of 
N. Y., address R. J. RUNDELL & BRO., Proprietors & Manufacturers, P. O. Box 3931 Chicago, Il. 


Orders for Fork in the Counties of Westchester, Putnam, Dutchess, Columbia, Kensselaer, Washington, and Saratoga, 
N. Y., address GIFFORD BROS., Hudson, N, Y, 


Beardsley’s Premium Hay 
Elevator. 


Persons wishing to act as Agents for the sale of the BEST 


ELEVATOR in use, will please apply to 
RIFFING BROTHER & CO, 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 








WE DEFY COMPETITION. 





ULLARD'S IMPROVED 
PATENT HAY TEDDER, 





> 


SONS 
PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


Halsted’s Patent Horse Hay Fork. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


The LIGHTEST, SIMPLEST, most compact and conven 
ient fork in the market. 

Weighs only 18 lbs, Can be worked by a boy of ten, and 
discharges its load with the least effort of any fork yet offer- 
ed to the public. te Mi a. 

tis so balanced that it will take up a greater or lesser 
amount of hay without dribbling it from the points of the 
tines, which is the case in almost every other fork in use. 

The bail, when thrown back, serves to push the fork into 
the hay, so that the operator has all the advantages of a 
handle, without having it in the way when pitching through 
a window or in any place where the room is limited. 

It is made of Iron and Steelin the most durable manner, 
peveng no wooden head to split and allow the teeth to get 

oose, 

No Farmer should be without one. 

mee a and gy fom lete, $11. 

‘or Local Agencies a to HAINES - 
lan hy st ‘ New-York, pply & PELL, 27 Court 
‘orks furnishe our agents in all th i 
the United one y 4 he principal cities in 





Or Machine for Spreading and Turning Hay. 
The subscriber having purchased the exclusive right for 
manufacturing and selling (for the State of New-York) 


Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, 


now proposes to furnish the Farmers to the extent of his 
ability, which must necessarily be limited the coming year, 
owing tothe difficulty of obtaining good and competent 
mechanics. 

Those who desire to avail themselves of one of these great 
labor-saving machines will please send in their orders early 
to be recorded in turn, “ first come, first served.” 

ddress SILAS C. HERRING, New-York. 
N. B.—Pamphlets and Circulars will be sent 


by mail to those who request them. 


HE BEST SELF-ACTING WHEEL HORSE 
HAY RAKE ever invented. The horse doing the work 





Amalgam Bells, 
At prices within the reach of every Church, School, 
Cemetery, Factory, or Farm inthe land, Their 
use throughout the United States and Canadas for 
the past six years has proven them to combine 
most valuable qualities, among which are TONE, 
STRENGTH, SONOROUSNESS, and DURABILITY OF 
VIBRATION, unequalled by any other manufacture, 





both of loading and unloading the Rake. Rights to manu- 
facture at $30.00 per County. Sizes from 50 to 5000 lbs., costing Two THIRDS LESS 


Send for Cirew er faving. esti- 
L._G. KNIFFEN, than other metal, or 15 cents per pound, at which 
price we warrant them twelve months. Old bell 
metal taken in exchange, or bought for cash. Send 
for a Circular to the een 
. ROBINSON, 
No, 190 William-street, New-York. 


mate of cost to build, &c. 
Worcester, Mass. 


WEST?T'’s IMPROVED PUMP.— 
By J. D, WEST & CO., 179 Broadway, N. Y, 








‘STTUG WVOTVIKV 








_ AMALGAM BELLS. 


asian ; a 
New York State Agricultural Wor 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Propricion 
ALBANY, N. Y., 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS oF 


RAILWAY AND LEVER HORSE POWERS 


Combined Threshers and Winnower,, 

Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Saw Mill, 

Shingle and Heading Machines, Hor 
Pitchforks, Horse Rakes, &c, 

(See cuts below.) 











SMITH’S GREEN MOUNTAIN 


SHINGLE AND HEADING MACHR 
p . 


For Machines, address 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO, 
For State or County Rights, address 


B. F. EATON, 


Greenville, Green Co., N. Y. 
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Cireulars and Price List sent free, on application 





Steel Composition Bells. 


THE AMERICAN BELL COMPANY. 
(Office No. 30 Liberty-street, New-York.) 

Are the only manufacturers of this descrip- 
: tion of Bell, either in this country 
or in Europe—the comb! 
certain metals, and the process 
of manufactur ng the same belt 
the discovery of the Presider 
of the Company. These 
we can commend with Po§ 
——— to = public, 3 bond 
cheapness and qu 
wwe urnish m0 tb, bet with 
= the necessary appointm 
3 cluding Harrison's potent 
ed Self-acting Rotary, 
$i like appointments 
with like appo 

the Piprice for the 
. DP 


















dt 4 
7) % ells being 

Tae s and that of the hanging’ 
of the first, $25, and those of the latter $44. Our _ to 
containing full details, will be forwarded free of chargé 











all parties desiring the same, 
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TO PLANTERS 
OF 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
AND VINES. 


PARSONS & CO., 


offer their fine stock of 
Apples, Plums, Cherries, 
Pears-Standard, Pears-Dwarf, 
Peaches on Plum Stock, 

and all other sorts of 


FRUIT TREES 


at very low rates. 


HARDY GRAPE VINES, 

oF 
Delaware, MWartford Prolific, 
Concord, Iona, 


and many other sorts. 


Vines for House Culture. 
1 year, $20 per 100—2 years, $30 per 100. 
These are of very fine quality. 
They have at Low Figures, avery large stock 
from which to select handsome specimens, of 


Street and Lawn Trees, 
of symmetrical form and well rooted. 

Flowering Shrubs in great varicty. 

Roses on their own roots, at from $10 to 
$25 per 100. 

Exotic Plants for Window Gardens and 
Hanging Baskets, of the finest sorts. 

They invite examination of their Grounds 


“and Green-Houses. 


For Catalogues apply by mail, at 
Flushing, near New-York. 





~ ‘~BRIDGEMAN’S 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

OF 
BEDDING PLANTS, 
Embracing many NEW and BEAUTIFUL 


Varieties, as well as a 


SELECT LIST OF ROSES. 


Now ready for Distribution. 
ANDREW BRIDGEMAN 
878 Broadway, New-York. 





We are growing for next season's sales, 250,000 vines of all 
the valuable varieties. Our vines are grown in the open air, 
from the best of bearing wood, and have remarkably good 
roots. Parties wishing to purchase, would do well to cor- 


respond with us early. J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N ANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS.— 
bi Of best quality, during May and June. Put up to carry 
safely long distances. Price, 300 $1; 1,000 $250; 5,000 $11; 
10, $20. This variety is hardy and prolific, being protitably 
rown 44 degrees north, Send for our circular, containing 
nstructions in cultivation and. = eS Gan 

re: Z WwW UY. s 8 Crossings, 

ey eee a * Warren Co., Ohio. 


THE NEW SQUASH! 
The Turban or Turk’s Head Squash. 


i roduced the Hubbard as the best of all Win- 
of anehen I have been seeking for the public a first class 
squash for Fall use. After spending six years in carefull 
testing many new varieties, I am satisfied that the Turban is 
decidedly the best of all ge peed Fall use, It is very th 
very fine grained and_rich flavored, (the Hubbard has little 
or no flavor in the Fall,) and is the thickest meated and 
heaviest in proportion to its size of all squashes. It grows 
to a rood size for family use, yields well, and is most excel- 
lent either for the table or for pies, In competition with all 
other varjeties my Turban received the prize for quality next 
to the Hubbard at the late great exhibition at the rooms of 
the American Agriculturist.—Recommen dations from Seeds- 
men, Editors of Agricultural papers, Provision Dealers and 
Farmers, with a fine engraving of the squash will be found 
in my Cireular, which I shall forward gratis, to all my form- 
€r customers; hence they eed net wee me for it. To all 

ars it will be sent gratis on application, 
“Das ow package of 50 seed—25 cts.; five peckages for $1. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 














Flower Seeds, Delaware Grape 


VINES, flowering Hants. &c., in variety. Sent by mail. 
Catalogues gratis, ress H. B, LUM, Sandusky, Onto. 





Russell’s Prolific Strawberry. 


Visitors to the Agriculturist office will remember the 
pprenden Show of this unequalled Fruit by me last season. 
aving a fine stock, I offer first quality plants at $1 per 
doz., $9 per 100, Also, Triomphe de Gand at 35c. per 40z., $1 
per 100, $6 per 1000, _15c. yor doz, extra by mail. 
EDWIN MARSHALL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Russell’s Prolific Strawberry. 


Having a good stock of plants left of this excellent Straw- 
berry, I offer them at 80 cents per dozen by mail. $4.00 per 
100 by Express. Carefully packed, and safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Catalogues and Cirenloregr tie. Address 

FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, N. J. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES, &c. 


All persons*wanting the Newest and Best varieties of 
Small Fruits are requested to send for the Price List of the 
Poughkeepsie Small-Fruit ath 

EDWIN MARSHALL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








New and Improved Varicties of Strawberries. 


A large supply of fine plants, of all the leading varieties, 
Strawberry plants may be safely transplanted up to the 20th 
of May. For prices and description of varieties, please re- 
fer to April number of Agriculturist. 

WM. S. CARPENTER, 329 Greenwich-st., New-York. 





Mrembley's Union Strawberry Plants, $2,50 per 
100. S. R. TREMBLEY, Bergen Point, N. J., or 134 
Maiden Lane, New-York. 


Choice Melons ! 


I offer to the public the following varieties of fine Mel- 
ons, many of which are new and rare. 

New White Japan (new, from Japan); Ward’s Nectar 
(most excellent, very prolific); Pomegranate (a fine orna- 
mental sort), Each of these at 25 cts. per package. Allen’s 
Superb Muskmelon; Beechwood (an early, fine variety) ; 
Huntington’s (new); Goodwin’s Imperial Watermelon; 
Skillman’s Fine Netted (probably the earliest of the green- 
fleshed sorts) ; Orange Watermelon (skin peels off like an 
orange) ; Jenny Lind (very early, fine); Large Persian 
Muskmelon, Each of the above at 15 cts, per package. 
Christiana (good, one of the earliest) ; Nutmeg (true, very 
fine) ; Green Citron; Black Spanish Watermelon ; Mountain 
Sprout Watermelon (excellent); Mountain Sweet Water- 
melon (early and excellent, very popular); Apple Pie (for 
preserves). Each of these at 10.cts, por peeraee, All of the 
above will be sent postage paid, with full directions for cul- 
tivation. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS, 


NEW CATALOGUE OF OVER 
100 Splendid Varieties 


Of this popular bulb is now ready for distribution. 
Having a large stock to dispose of, we now offer them at 


PRICES REDUCED 


from former years. . 
Priced Catalogues sent to all applicants enclosing a stamp, 
ANDREW BRIDGEMAN, 
878 Broadway, New-York. 


SEEDS. SEEDS. SEEDS. 


Garden, Field and Flower Seeds of every va- 
rieiy, choice and reliable. Spring Wheat, Rye and 
Barley. White and Black Heavy Seed Oats. 
Seed Potatoes. Trees, Plants and Roots fur- 
nished of all kinds. Choice Dahlias, Verbenas, &c. 


Peruvian, Ammoniated, Pacific & Fish Gu- 
ano. Bone Dust, Phosphate and other fertilizers, 


Farm and Garden Implements of every variety, 
for sale by JOHN VANDERBILT, Union Agricultur- 
al Warehouse, 23 Fulton-st., (near Fulton Market) New York. 


SEED OATS, SEED OATS, 


For sale by 


GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
58 & 60 Courtland-St., New-York. 


BONE TAFEU. 


Manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., from Bongs, 
DRIED Nieut Sort and guano ground fine, 

The Bone is well known for its lasting effects, and the 
night soil and guano for their quick action, the combination 
producing a fertilizer EQUAL to guano, and far superior to 
Superphosphate or ground Bones, Farmers using it during 
the past two years, speak of it in the highest terms. Price 
$45 per ton. Packed in bbls. of 200 Ibs. each. 

Address LODI MANUFACTURING CO.,, 

66 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 




















Bruce’s Concentrated Manure. 


Those who have used the above valuable fertilizer the past 
year, give it the preference over 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Bone, or Poudrette. 
In the year 1862, some fifty toms were sold. Last year or- 
ders came in to the amount of four hun tons, only 
half of which could be filled. This ae we shall manufac- 
ture ONE THOUSAND TONS. 

Its “ component” parts are: 
40 per cent.-of Animal fibre and Blood. 
40 per cent. of pure Ground Bones, 
20 per cent. of Absorbents. 

The absorbents are Charcoal and Gypsum, 

Price $45 Per Ton, packed in barrels 250 Ibs, in each, 

Send for Circular, Send aot orders to 

RIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
58 and 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 








LODI POUDRETTE. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO,, with 

/e an experience of 24 years, again offer a uniform 
rr, article of Poudrette, prepared from the night 
soil of the City of New-York. 


The experience of thousands of customers 
attest to the fact that it is the cheapest and 
the very best fertilizerin market. Tt is par- 
f ticularly adapted for Tobacco, Corn, Potatoes, 

and Garden truck. A pamphlet containin 
directions for use, &c,, may be had free by ad 
dressing a letter to the 

LODI MANUFACTURING CO,, 
66 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


We call attention to the following experiences of prac- 
tical farmers, who have used Poudrette for years: 


MELROSE, near pve a: Harford Co., Md, 
October i3, 1863, 
Agents Lodi Manufacturing Co. 

Gents ; I have used the Lodi Poudrette on corn and pota- 
toes. I tried it by the side of barn-yard manure, and I think 
the PoUDRETTE PRODUCED ONE-THIRD MORE CORN. I con- 
sider it a very cheap fertilizer, 

~ JAMES BILLINGS & CU. 


MaGNOL1A, Harford Co., Md., October 31, 1963. 
Agents Lodi Manufacturing Co. 

Dear Sirs: In answer to your yy respecting my opin- 
ion of the Lodi Poudrette, I nsed it last s' ring on corn and 
all kinds of garden vegetables, and I consider it the cheap- 
est and best manure for the hill I ever used, although I have 
used Peruvian Guano, Phosphate, and many other fertilizers, 
I —_ it the preference to ony other, 

ours respectfully EDWARD SWEETING. 
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WooPvVILLE, Prince George Co., Md. 
October 26, 1863, 
Agents Lodi Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md.: 

Dear Sirs: As to the result in my application of the Lopt 
PoupDRETTE, I applied it to a portion of my corn in the hill 
according to directions. It caused a very rapid growth, an 
promises a good yield for a very bad season, I think at least 
one-third more than I ever raised on the same field before. 
My opinion is, that_it is preferable to Peruvian Guano for 
Corn. Yours &¢ JOS, C. THOMAS, 





PINE [RON Works, Pa., 7 Mo., 3d, 1863, 
James R. Dey, Pres. Lodi Manufacturing Co., N. Y. 


Respected Friend: Thine of the 26th ult. has been received 
asking what our experience wasin the use of the BonE-Ta- 
Fev. We put the thirty barrels on about nine acres of 


- wheat, harrowing it in, before drilling in the wheat, and are 


so far well satisfied with it,as it appears to be a as 
good as any other part of the field, (about 40 acres), which 
was well manured with good barn-yard and stable manure. 
eames likely - be a good crop, being now nearly 
ripe. 


Respectfully thy friend, 
JOSEPH BAILEY, 





NORTHVILE, Conn,, Litchfield Co., Dec., 1863. 
Agent Lodi Manufacturing Co, 

I put four barrels of Poudrette upon an acre of ground 
this year, from which I raised a crop of Tobacco amountin 
when sold toa little over $400. I might also state that 
sowed it in a bedin one corner of the lot, from which I rai 
the earliest ats ond sold enough, beside what I used, to 
amount to $100. ‘hus you see, I realized over Five hundred 
dollars from an acre of ground. There was no other ma- 
nure of any consequence upon the lot. The Poudrette cost 
me, delivered, about two dollars per barrel or eight dollars 


in total Yours very respectfully, 
CHARLES BARTRAM, 





NEw MILForD, Litchfield Co., Conn., Dec, 15, 1863, 
Agent Lodi Manufacturing Co. 

Dear Sir: 1 was induced by your Agent at Northville, Mr. 
F.S. Bartram, to try the Poudrette upon Tobacco this last 
yest, which resulted most satisfacto: tome. I also tried 

he Super Phosphate of Lime and a mixture of hen Manure 
and Plaster, side by side with the Poudrette. The Tobacco 
where I put the Poudrette was much earlier, larger and bet- 
ter color, and Ishall use the Poudrette in future, in prefer- 
ence to all other Fertilzers. Yours fray 
MARSHALL PLATT. 





NORTHVILLE, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Agent Lodi Manufacturing Co. 

I used the Poudrette upon Sorghum this year, and am so 
well satisfied with its results, that I shall use it in future. I 
also tried it upon Tobacco with good success, 

Yours truly, tSARLE BUCKINGHAM. 





Extract of a letterfrom Messrs. Brush Brothers of Fresu 
Ponp, N, Y., dated July, 1868, 

“It has been very dry with us so far, and oats are very 
short; but where we used the Bone-Ta Feu, they have grown 
faster than they have along side where there was none put, 
We could also see a big difference in the looks of the pota- 
to vines, as they were not only larger, but looked black 
and rank, We think it a good manure.” 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of very Fixx 
BONE DUST, and RAW BONE SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE OF LIME, manufactured from unburned 
Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical Fertilizing 
Properties. Please address the Manufacturers, and get the 
Intrinsic Value of your money. 7 

N.B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

' Address A. LISTER & BRO., 
Newark, N. J. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO, 


A real guano containing from seventy to eighty per cent 
of Phosphate of Lime, to hich has been wae Bs a chemi- 
cal process, a large percentage of Actual Ammonia so fixed 
tha neenne eragerase, making it equal if not superior to 
any other fertilizer, 

amphiets with copies of Analysis by Dr, Jackson, Mass, 
State Assayer, and testimonials from scientific Agricultnrista 
showing its value anne 


BAR ER & CO, oni 
ea 87 Wall uN ow kerke . 
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American Agriculturist. 


(For either the English or German Edition.) 

One copy, one year.....(always in advance)....$1 00 

Six copies, one year.........-.. CBOs cits dcua+e 5 OO 

Ten or more copies one year. ..(do.).. 80 cents each, 
Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 12 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only three cents a 
quarter, if paid in advance at the office where it is received. 


Address all communications to the Editor and Proprietor, 
ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, New-York City. 
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Another Strawberry Show, 
AT THE 
Office of the American Agriculturist. 
About the middle of June. 

The Proprietor of the American Agriculturist again 
offers the use of his commodious establishment, 41 Park 
Row, for the Third Annual Exhibition of Strawberries. 
To add to the interest and to secure a careful and sys- 
tematic examination of the merits of the berries, he 
takes pleasure in offering the following 

PRIZES. 
A—For best 12 approved varieties (one quart each)..$10 
B—Second best....do...... BO rs x0 asp oe GD. 0.02 wee 5 
C—For best market berry (two quarts of one varic- 
g.~ is desirable to show plants with fmit)..... 
D—For second best do. do. 2 
E—For heaviest three berries of one variety....... 3 
F—For best flavored Strawberry (one pint)........- 2 
G—For best quart of White Strawberries........... 2 
H—For best Alpines—(not less than one pint)....... 1 
J—For the best New Seedling 5 
K—For the 2d best do. ee << 3 
(The berries shown as new seedlings must have 
been fruited two years and not previously made 
public by exhibition, sale, or otherwise. The 
entire plant, or at least fruit stalks with berries 
attached, and the leaves, must be shown.) 
L—Discretionary Premiums.—The Committee will 
also award, at their discretion, 10 premiums of $1 
each, to meritorious samples notincluded above. 10 

(= No sample can compete for more than one prize. 

The berries to come in competition for the premiums 
must be upon the tables as early as 11 A. M. on the first 
day of exhibition, and each specimen must be correctly 
labeled and entered in the name of the Producer. The 
Awarding Committee will attend to their duties at 12 M.— 
When the premiums are awarded, the names, residence, 
and places of business of the exhibitors will be put upon 
the specimens, and the samples designated.—No Fruit ex- 
hibited will be removed before the evening of the 2nd day. 

The exact date of the Exhibition will depend upon 
the weather ; it will be stated in the June Agriculturist, 
which willreach subscribers two weeks before the show. 


Premiums for 1864, 
Or Pay to Voluntary Agents who attend to Collecting and 


















JSorwarding Clubs of Subscribers to the Agriculturist. 
Table of Premiums and Terms, 7,, ),,2 22 
: ga is iss 
Open to all-No Competition. 23 | 23 lo 
Bo \s8 |e 
Names of Premium Articles. em i |e 
Goop BooKs-—See terms below * . int Nisii5 04 00 | 
—American Cyclopedia (Appteton’s New). 11 150 | 295 
B—Best Family Clothes Wrin | Pe —— $7 00/) 19} 45 
C—Nonpareil Washing Machine......... ae 00; 40; 90 
D—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson)... $50 00 || 110 | 235 
E—Sewing Machine, (Wilcox & Gibbs) ......$45 00|| 98 | 195 
F—Woodruff's Mercurial Barometer......... $8 00|| 20| 63 
G—W oodrufft’s Mercurial Barometer.. .. $12 00/! 30} 80 
S20 BGMOTION, ......<osssabgnan ncespoed .... 812 00 |) 30} 80 
I—Five Octave Melodeon (best)...... $90 00 |; 190 | 350 
J—Four Octave Melodeon (hest)...........15860 00 || #80 | 250 
K—Seven back Volumes Agriculturist, ) § 68); 28] 64 
—Six do do do meg BT 44)) 25) 58 
M—Five do do dco Iss 3 20 |) 22] 49 
N—Four -do do do RS $496'! 19] 42 
O—Three do do do SS $8 72 || 16] 38 
P—Two do do do es $2 48}' 13] 24 
—One do do do S $124) 13 
—Jacob’s Portfolio Paper File........ $i 50 i 17 
S—Osborn & Hodgkinson’s Paints-.....°..... 1 50 17 
T—Premium Cylinder Plow No. 1,..........%10 00) 35] 90 
U—Eagle Plow No. 20, with coulter.......... $10 00) 3 90 
V—Hay and Straw Cutter (best),No. 1........ $9 50; 88/ 8 
W—Steel-tooth Cultivator (best)............. $750) 28) 64 
X—Family Lard and Wine Press, No, 2....... $7 00 | 26 | 60 
aa—Case of Drawing Instruments............ $6 500 25° 55 


No chargeis made for packing or boxing. any of the ar- 
ticles in this Premium List. The books, and the Premi- 
ums K, to S, inclusive, are DELIVERED to any part of the 
United States and Territories, free of allcharges. The 
other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each. sa-Every article 
offered is new and of the very best manufacture. 

* The book premiums are to be selected from list on page 
133, to the amount of 10 cents for each subscriber sent in clubs 
at 80 cents; or to the amount of 30 cents for each name at $1 
ayear. But no book premiums are given, where the club 
does not number at least 15 names. Books mailed post-paid. 
N. B.—The varying cost of books and other articles, 
requires some changes in the above premium terms, from 
month to month. The ¢erms, therefore, hold good only 
for the particular month in which they are published. 


>< —— et > Se 


Things Wanted.—Good Advertisements, 
to an amount wholly unlooked for, have come in this 
month. The allotted space was all taken at an early 
day, and though we gave up some room designed for 
other matters, a large number of good advertisers com- 
ing in last, were necessarily left out. A multitude of 
queries addressed to us about things wanted, are an- 
swered in the business columns, which are allowed to be 
occupied only by men whom we have reason to believe 
will do what they advertise to do.—We continue the re- 
quest that all who write to advertisers in this Journal 
will state where the advertisements were seen.. It is 
especially gratifying to the advertisers to know through 
what channels they reach the largest number and 
the most enterprising portion of the public, 


- -_--- 





Business Notices, One Dollar per Line of Space. 
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The Arctic Cream Freezer, 


The Arctic is the only freezer that can at all be de- 
pended on to freeze cream with any thing like a uni- 
form result. When the directions are followed (by its 
peculiar construction) a uniform temperature of 2 de- 
grees below zero is attained and kept up; this degree 
of cold will invariably freeze cream in the 3 and 4 quart 
sizes within four minutes. The patent for the Arctic 
Freezer secures the only method by which any thing ap- 
proaching such a result can be obtained. 


Sizes and Prices.—3 qt. $4; 4 qt. $5; 6 qt. $6; 
8 qt. $8; 14 qt. $12; 20 qt. $15; with a liberal discount 
to the trade. 

E. Ss. & J. TORREY, Manufacturers, 
72 Maiden-Lane, New-York. 








The Kerosene Lamp Heater Co,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FISH’S COOKING LAMP, 
with which 
Water is boiled and two articles of food cooked at onE 
TIME, With ONE COAL OIL BURNER, OF @ GAS JET, and the 
cost is not onE cent to cook a meal. 
Also 

FISH’S NURSING LAMP, 

indispensable in nursery and sick room. 
Illustrated Pamphlet furnished gratis. 


Address WM. D. RUSSELL, Prest. 
206 Pearl-st., New-York. 





The Housekeeper’s Friend 


is he who furnishes reliable articles for home use. Good, 
pure, and of full weight. Housekeepers who will take 
care to secure from the grocer Pyle’s Saleratus, Soda, 
and Cream Tartar, will find that these articles gerve their 
purpose better than any other of the kind in market. 

Pyle’s Blueing Powder is also the best and most 
economical Blueing that has yet appeared. 

No housekeeper should be without it or other articles 
of Pyle’s Manufacture. 

SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 





Plant Evergreens in May. 
Over 200 varieties of 
Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 


of the best standard sorts, and the chief new sorts, may 
be found in the Nurseries of 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 


(= Call and see the different kinds; or send for a 
free Catalogue of leading sorts. 





Coe’s Superphosphate 


of LIME, PERUVIAN GUANO, PURE BONE 


DUST, PLASTER, &c., in quantities to suit pur- 
chasers. 
WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWERS, Price $7- 


ALLEN’S MATCHLESS CYLINDER PLOWS, 
all sizes. 
Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Harrows, &c. 


Palmer’s Patent Horse Hay Fork, Price 
(including pulleys) $13. 
ALSO 
The largest assortment of other Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural implements, Field and Garden Seeds, to be found 
any where in the city. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 





The Craig Microscope. 

And mounted objects combine instruction with amuse- 
ment, the useful with the entertaining. This Micro- 
scope, in brass, is mailed, postage paid, for $2 25; or 
with six beautiful mounted objects for $3; or with 24 
objects for $5. In hard rubber, for 50 cents in addi- 
tion to above prices. Address, HENRY CRAIG, 335 
Broadway, New-York. 


Lands—To All Wanting Farms, 

Large and thriving settlemerts of Vineland, mild cli- 
mate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia, by railroad; rich 
soil; fine crops ; twenty-acre tracts, at from $15 to $20 
per acre; payable within four years. Good business 
openings ; good society. Hundreds are settling and mak- 
ing improvements, Apply to CHAS. K. LANDIS, Post- 
master, Vineland, Cumberland County, N. J. Letters 
answered, Papers containing full information sent free. 











